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Greek, Slavonic, English 


Well , here we were at Mass— 
some 1,300 of us—crowded together 
in the church, and hearing them 
use five different languages at the 
altar. I hasten to add that this was 
a wholly Catholic Mass in New 
York, approved by Rome, sung in 
the Capuchin church and attended 
by worshipers who staunchly be- 
lieve in the Pope and have the usual 
suspicious attitude towards married 
priests or any other person calling 
himself an Oriental Catholic. 

Our astonishment rose to a cli- 
max at the reading of the Gospel. 
Five priests, each with a missal in 
his hand and fully vested, formed 
in a file leading from the tabernacle 
to the communion rail. The first 
priest sang the Gospel in the Arabic 
language. The second priest chant- 
ed the same verses in Greek. The 
third in the familiar Latin. This 
was followed by a fourth version, 
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with the priest intoning it in thun- 
derous Slavonic. 

We wondered for a moment 
what the next language would be, 
for there was still a fifth priest in 
the line patiently awaiting his turn. 
By this time we were ready for 
nearly anything; yet we felt a dis- 
tinct shock as he began. English! 
He was singing the Gospel in Eng- 
lish! Here for the first time in our 
lives we were hearing part of the 
Mass in our native tongue. 

The rapid growth of popular in- 
terest in the Oriental rites is one of 
the most amazing things in recent 
Catholic history. Of course I can- 
not speak for the rest of the coun- 
try, but here in New York, as short 
a time as five years ago, the aver- 
age Catholic looked upon you as a 
dry-as-dust historian if you tried to 
interest him in the subject. 

But something extraordinary has 
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happened here during the last sev- 
eral years. In ever mounting and 
sometimes embarrassing numbers, 
New Yorkers are visiting the 
churches where they may hear the 
Eastern Mass. Articles on Oriental 
worship are looming large in our 
local religious press. Two new 
magazines on the rites have just 
been launched. 

Perhaps it was in response to 
some such popular demand that the 
Capuchins planned the astonishing 
Mass we attended on Washington’s 
birthday. The Fathers picked this 
date because it was a mid-week 
holiday, and so gave opportunity 
for large attendance by clergy and 
faithful. 

They announced their event as a 
concelebration of Mass by priests of 
various Byzantine rites. 

Concelebration is a technical term. 
It means that a number of priests 
act together at the altar, consecrat- 
ing one Host and a single Chalice 
of wine and praying with united 
voices throughout the Canon. Thus, 
though there are several ministers 
at the altar and all are truly cele- 
brating, there is only one Mass be- 
ing offered. 

Concelebration, it seems, is not 
at all an unusual thing, even in the 
U. S. As a matter of fact, we Latin 
Catholics can see the ceremony any 
time that a group of young men 
are ordained to the prieshood, for, 
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immediately after their anointing, 
they offer Mass in a group, reciting 
their Latin prayers along with their 
bishop. Three years ago in Cleve- 
land several Ukrainian priests con- 
celebrated a Mass as one of the 
notable features of the Eucharistic 
Congress. 

But the whole point about last 
week’s affair was that it utilized 
three liturgical languages and 
brought together clerics of various 
rites to function together in the 
Sacrifice. If you can imagine this 
happening in your own home 
church, with, say, the celebrant in- 
toning his own parts of the Mass 
in French, the deacon his in Ger- 
man and the subdeacon singing out 
of a Spanish missal, you would have 
something startling indeed, but not 
really more startling than this By- 
zantine Mass chanted in various 
Eastern tongues. 

“Lift up your hearts!” began the 
Melkite priest in the Arabic tongue 
and in a melody that smacked of 
Damascus or Aleppo. 

The choir’s responses were made 
in Slavonic, and its music was 
wholly Russian. 

A moment or two later this in- 
ter-liturgical duet was suddenly in- 
terrupted by a third voice, language 
and melody. The Albanian priest 
was intoning a litany. “The mer- 
cies of God be with you all,” he 
began. His tongue was Greek; his 
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melody was written centuries ago 
in Athens or Byzantium. 

But that did not affect the lan- 
guage of the choir. Hospodi po- 
miluy, they answered heartily. After 
all, that means Kyrie eleison, and 
God understands Slavonic as well 
as Greek. But when we arrived at 
the Consecration, all diversities of 
speech and music came to a sudden 
end. At this solemn moment the 
six priests joined together in one 
tongue, carefully synchronizing 
their words besides, so that they 
might consecrate exactly together. 
Touto esti to Samo mou, they sang 
in the very words of the Evangelist. 
Touto esti to Haima mou. And 
even in the hush of the Consecra- 
tion, you would have noticed that 
a considerable group of Oriental 
worshipers did not kneel but in- 
stead bowed their heads low to the 
Eucharist. 

As the reader probably knows, 
the Easterners give the two Species 
in Communion. The Hosts are 
dropped into the Chalice, where 
they become steeped in the conse- 
crated Wine, and are then distrib- 
uted by a priest using a long-handled 
spoon. 

Some 60 or so persons received 
at this time, and I am sure that no 
Catholic could have watched that 
remarkable ceremony without be- 
ing rather deeply stirred. For up 
to the altar rail came Latins as 
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well as Slavs and Syrians; there 
came laborers and professors, little 
children and the aged—and one 
Negro woman perfectly at ease in 
the midst of her white fellow-Cath- 
olics, perfectly at ease as she took 
the Host and Chalice of fellow- 
ship. 

All these communicants received 
the Sacrament, not on their knees 
but standing, and with their arms 
crossed upon their breasts—like 
those old pictures of the saint in 
ecstacy. Immediately after com- 
municating they moved to the end 
of the rail. Here a server gave 
them a small cube of blessed bread 
and a sip of warm water from a 
tiny silver saucer—a symbol of char- 
ity and unity. 

After that there was an incensing 
of the altar, another litany, a tre- 
mendously impressive blessing — 
with the six priests facing the peo- 
ple—and the Mass came to a close. 
But I believe that it was only then, 
when the celebrants descended from 
the altar, turned, and bowed deeply 
to the tabernacle, that most of us 
realized there had not been a single 
genuflection during the whole course 
of the Mass. 

For many reasons we American 
Catholics should not be blamed too 
harshly for our long ignorance of 
the Oriental rites. We are rapidly 
making amends for all that, and 
the Pope’s magnificent words are 
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beginning to sink into our souls. she makes no difference among her 
“The Church of Jesus Christ,” he children, and Greeks, Latins, Slavs 
insists, “is neither Latin nor Greek and members of all other nations 
nor Slav but Catholic. Accordingly are equal in the eyes of the Church.” 


i: 


Spanish Fashion 


While I was in Spain, priests were authorized to say Mass without 
sacred vessels or vestments, without altar, chalice or any of the other 
things proper to the celebration of the Holy Sacrifice. On a writing desk, 
or a chest of drawers, with a cup or goblet and wearing the same disguises 
that they used for going about the streets, the priests celebrated Mass in 
private homes. 

In a house, where one of my companions had found refuge, Mass was 
celebrated on a table set for a meal. If the militia should surprise the 
Eucharistic banquet the family would simply be at the table. 

It was usually the woman who took the Eucharist to families, par- 
ticularly to the sick. Sometimes the priests did this themselves but it was 
very risky and, if caught, it meant imprisonment at the least, and prob- 
ably loss of their lives. An ingenious friend of mine had a fine gold watch. 
On more than one occasion Viaticum was borne to the dying within its 
case. At this time a thousand reliquaries were invented, but the most 
popular type was the jewelry of the women. 


Father Manuel Grana in The Southern Cross (26 Jan. °38). 


Christ Himself is the priest of the sacrifice; the human priest retires 
into the background; Christ is the great celebrant; the human priest is 
only the visible instrument, and therefore his actions and his words are 
the same as those of Christ at the Last Supper. 


From The Liturgy of the Mass by Dr. Pius Parsch. 























Prophet and Profit 


Comparatively few people 
are accustomed to do real inde- 
pendent thinking. Indeed, the most 
prefer to have others do their think- 
ing for them. If this were not the 
case it would be impossible for so 
many people of our age to be de- 
ceived by newspaper propaganda, 
by quacks, fortune-tellers, and _re- 
ligious imposters. 

However, the responsibility of 
misleading the masses rests with 
those who surreptitiously foist their 
warped ideas upon the ignorant. 
The bulk of our population is being 
deceived in our time in more than 
one way, and the worst type of im- 
posters are those who come in dis- 
guise of religious leaders while at 
the same time they preach hatred 
and intolerance. 

A very dangerous man of this 
sort is Mr. Rutherford, the leader 
of the so-called Witnesses of Je- 
hovah. His rantings against all 
forms of religion are unsurpassed 
in violence. The convictions and 
religion of no man are sacred to 
Rutherford. He assails all with 
equal vehemence. And if it is true, 
as Shakespeare says, that “the devil 
even can quote Scripture to his pur- 
pose” he has nothing on Mr. Ruth- 
erford. According to his weird 


Mister Rutherford 


By SEVERIN LAMPING, O. F. M. 


Condensed from The Sodalist* 


teachings the Bible “proves” that 
he and his followers are the chosen 
ones of God. Christ has already 
come.a second time and is about to 
take over his kingdom and will 
destroy all enemies of Jehovah. 

The teachings of this “infallible 
interpreter of the Bible” are hard to 
understand for normal people. He 
jumps at conclusions unexpectedly 
and discards all rules of logic and 
common sense. Without any at- 
tempt to support his claims he 
“proves” for instance that “the 
hunting and killing of animals, ex- 
cept when necessary, is in itself 
a practice of religion and contrary 
to the commandments of Jehovah 
God.” This sounds ridiculous, but 
it is just an example of his way of 
argumentation. His followers argue 
on the same lines. One Witness of 
Jehovah, whom I met in Europe, 
claimed that St. John the Baptist 
and the prophet Elias were iden- 
tically the same person. 

Naturally, it is impossible to 
argue with people who make the 
most absurd statements with the 
most serious mien. If somebody 
would tell you with conviction that 
George Washington and President 
Lincoln had been identically the 
same persons you would perhaps 


*1615 Republic St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Feb., 1938. 
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whistle, but you would hardly start 
an argument with him. Since 
Rutherford expects the return of 
King David, of Gideon, Samson, 
etc. he built a $75,000 mansion in 
San Diego, California, where all 
is set for their reception. In a 
strange deed filed at San Diego, 
Rutherford placed the estate in 
trust for David, Gideon, Samson, 
Joseph and Samuel. He claims that 
one of these men will come some 
day to claim the estate. In the 
meantime, however, Mr. Ruther- 
ford lives there quite comfortably. 

The spiritual havoc wrought by 
the unscrupulous Witnesses of Je- 
hovah, especially in the minds of 
the ignorant and credulous, is 
enormous. Rutherford has _ en- 
kindled the destructive flame of 
bigotry and hatred. He has fan- 
atisized millions by branding 
people not of his fold as agents of 
the devil. In his opinion the Cath- 
olic Church in particular is the 
work of Satan and Catholic schools 
are a danger to real Americanism, 
though the Witnesses of Jehovah 
refuse to salute our flag. 

To those who are unacquainted 
with the “Rutherford racket” as 
it has been aptly called, it might 
be well to glean some information 
from authentic sources which show 
the scope of his activities. The 
excellent pamphlet, The Ruther- 
ford Racket, by Charles Windle, 
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states that 150,000,000 copies of 
Rutherford’s books, pamphlets and 
magazines are in circulation in the 
U. S., and 100,000,000 in other 
countries. The first printing of the 
latest Rutherford book Enemies, 
was 1,000,000 copies. The Ruther- 
ford magazine, The Watchtower 
and Consolation, are read by 
millions of people every two weeks. 

Moreover, Rutherford broadcasts 
over more than 100 radio stations 
in the U. S. from one to five 
times a week by means of electrical 
transcription of his lectures. Seven- 
teen stations in Australia now carry 
the program. Sensible people, who 
have heard him over the air, have 
protested time and again against 
the gross insults and defamatory 
accusations which this _ self-ap- 
pointed prophet hurled at the rep- 
resentatives of all Christian denom- 
inations. Nevertheless, countless 
listeners, who have already dis- 
torted views of the Catholic Church, 
are thus confirmed in their belief. 

Father Feldmeier of Braddock, 
Pennsylvania, recently testified to 
the appalling damage wrought by 
the campaigners of Rutherford in 


.a small town. He writes, “A few 


years ago they (the Witnesses of 
Jehovah) came to Aliquippa with 
a huge loudspeaker. They set 
themselves upon the hillside over- 
looking the town and began to 
play the Rutherford records, 
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“damning” the Church and the 
priesthood. I never heard such rot 
in my life as came from the loud- 
speaker. After the loudspeaker was 
silenced, they combed the town dis- 
tributing pamphlets and taking do- 
nations, even though they accuse 
the Catholic Church of having 
services only to get the people’s 
money.” 

In Cleveland, for example, the 
work of the Witnesses of Jehovah 
is carried on through the Cleveland 
Company, which is controlled by 
a Service Committee of seven men. 
There are eight sub-committees 
with 38 members. The Cleveland 
territory is divided into 15 zones, 
each zone under the leadership of 
a Zone Captain. They direct the 
activities of 771 Witnesses of Je- 
hovah who serve as “publishers” — 
the active workers who make house 
to house canvasses, sell or give 


away literature, operate sound 
trucks, play Rutherford records on 
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portable phonographs, make back 
calls, and conduct meetings and 
study clubs. 

All Catholics are bound in con- 
science to ban all publications of 
the Witnesses of Jehovah from their 
homes. They should gladly offer 
their service in distributing enlight- 
ening pamphlets which refute the 
vile attacks of the fanatic Ruther- 
ford and his cracked followers. All 
who would like to apply for mem- 
bership in the association of the 
“Defenders of Faith” should write 
to the Rev. Richard Felix, O.S.B., 
Pilot Grove, Missouri. The ex- 
cellent pamphlet The Rutherford 
Racket, by Charles P. Windle, can 
be obtained from the Iconoclast 
Publishing Company, 189 West 
Madison Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
And last not least, pass on the copy 
of this article to those who have 
had an attack of Rutherfordism. It 
may help them to regain their 
mental equilibrium. 


ik 


award Chassics! 


The requirements for entrance to Harvard were stated in these unmistakable terms 


as early as 1643: 


“When any scholar is able to understand Tully or such like classical Latin author 
extempore, and make and speak true Latin in verse and prose; and decline perfectly 
the paradigms of nouns and verbs in the Greek tongue, let him then, and not before, 


be capable of admission into the college.” 


From Everyday Things in American Life (1609-1776) by William Chauncy 


Langdon (Scribners, 1937). 











From a Non-Catholic 


By MARJORIE F. HOAGLAND 
Condensed from The Magnificat* 


| came to see you today (Sunday), 
but you were not at home. Very 
properly, you had gone to Mass. 
So I went alone to town to the 
Coffee Shop for breakfast, and 
while there I thought about you. 
Twenty-eight years old, physi- 
cally attractive, smartly groomed, a 
brilliant sociology teacher, you are 
a Catholic. To you, Catholicism is 
a philosophy, a way of life, an atti- 
tude toward God. Do you know 
how much I—who am not a Cath- 
olic, who do not attend any church 
—value that belief in you? It 
shows that both your mind and 
your heart have been employed in 
your search for truth. The com- 
bination of intellect and feeling has 
fused into something exceedingly 
fine. It has a glow, your faith. It 
shines with a winsome mellowness. 
A short while ago you lost some- 
one very dear to you. One moment 
you were a gay, laughing person 
alive with the joy of struggling, 
triumphing, sharing, helping. And 
the next moment, a tragic message 
had come. . . . I saw you draw 
back, as from a terrible blow, your 
lips white and trembling, your 
shoulders humped, your hands 
shaking. I saw, later, the sheer 
agony in your eyes, the stark hurt. 


They can give and take it 


But when you returned to your 
duties, you met people smilingly. 
You were still able to smile and 
you considered it worthwhile to 
make the effort to do so. I thrilled 
with pride in you then, even though 
I shrank from observing the sadness 
of your eyes. 

Though I would have spared you 
this if I could, since then I have 
seen that those who are sad, or 
troubled, or maybe just plain tired 
from the perpetual, confusing strug- 
gle that life sometimes is, are 
drawn to you. You have made of 
your suffering a gift to those in 
need. You have followed the advice 
of a priest-friend of yours who 
quoted, “Don’t drag your cross; 
carry it.” You have carried it, and 
now you stand erect and tall, though 
changed. And, the buoyancy of 
your life comes largely from your 
Catholicism. I, who have known 
you for a number of years, I, a 
“hard-boiled” reporter as far as my 
profession goes, am deeply convinc- 
ed of the truth of this. In your 
faith in God, you found meaning 
even in grief. 

Do you realize how often the rest 
of us need to see meaning in life’s 
trends? Vaguely, perhaps, we do 
believe in God, in ultimate Reality; 


“Manchester, N. H. Jan., 1938. 
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we value beauty and truth, and 
want to find honesty in people, and 
unselfishness in the world. We 
have a normal amount of “social 
consciousness,” and want a “new 
deal” of social justice. We are rather 
prone, however, to what is com- 
monly known as “starting and 
stopping.” 

You, on the other hand, seem 
always conscious of the meaning of 
life. The daily Mass, the confes- 
sional, the Eucharist, the very every- 
day-ness of Catholicism helps you 
keep your perspective clear. Never 
in the world would you say, as a 
charming, sophisticated, well-to-do 
friend of mine said recently, “I 
woke up last night feeling so queer 
that I felt maybe I was dying, and 
I thought, ‘Well, it’s positively no 
point to my existence.’” You have 
something that gives tang to the 
existence of those around you. 

This ability to see meaning might 
come from other things; sometimes, 
I am sure, non-Church people have 
it, often in large degree. But in 
your case I am convinced, it comes 
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primarily from religion. 

I would not admire your sense of 
meaning so much were it not that I 
respect you as a student of world 
affairs. You haven’t placed your 
mind on cold-storage as a result of 
your faith. I appreciate how schol- 
arly are your opinions as a sociolo- 
gist. You are always, or nearly al- 
ways honest with all the facts you 
know, believing that truth is of 
God, ultimately, and that we draw 
near to Him through truth, as well 
as through love. 

This brings me to the final state- 
ment that I wish to make. You put 
real love into the work you do, the 
people you see—in all your varied 
contracts, it shines through. Since 
love is the essence of religion, I 
take it that this comes from your 
allegiance to God. Seeing it, I lose 
some of the restlessness of my own 
heart. For that, too, I am grateful. 

So, my good Catholic friend, I 
salute you and the ideals you value 
so thoroughly. May you always be 
true to them; I think you will find 
that they wear well. 


~<a 
Looking Ahead 


The other day I read as a piece of news that in 50 years science will have des- 
troyed religion, so that there will be nothing left of it except a memory. Meanwhile 


conversions to the Roman Catholic Church continue in such quantity and quality as 
to excite the attention of all who are interested in what is called the trend of modern 


thought. 


William Lyon Phelps in Scribner’s (Aug. °34). 








Lost 
By FRAN CIS DICKIE 


Condensed from The Catholic Boy* 


Four-year-old Bobby Dahl- 
ing, enveloped in rapidly descend- 
ing fog, and wandering for 47 
hours in the depths of a great for- 
est surrounding the little commun- 
ity of Essondale, British Columbia, 
owes his life to the amazing fidel- 
ity of the two dogs that stood by 
him through two nights and days 
of privation from hunger and cold. 

On a wintry Wednesday after- 
noon recently, four-year-old Bobby 
Dahling, after watching his foster 
brothers cutting wood in the forest 
near his home, started to walk back 
in what he thought was the direc- 
tion of the house. 

Accompanying him were two 
dogs. One named Bruno, was a 
grandson of one of the sled dogs 
with Admiral Byrd’s last Antarctic 
Expedition, a pure white animal of 
the Samoyede breed used by Sibe- 
rians for sheep-herding and sled 
work. The second, named Peggy, 
was a mongrel terrier. 

Bobby was well wrapped against 
the not severe winter weather of the 
Pacific coast. He wore two under- 
shirts, sweaters, a blue reefer, and 
overalls. 

As the afternoon light of this 
grey, wintry day deepened to dusk, 
Bobby ambled along, as he thought, 


Two dogs and a boy 


homeward, but ever moving from 
it into the silent forest of ancient 
and second growth fir standing in 
close array. 

Shortly after leaving his brothers, 
Bobby remembers how the white 
Samoyede dog several times walked 
in another direction, then stopped, 
looking back as if expecting the 
boy to follow. Apparently the ani- 
mal was leading in the right direc- 
tion and expected to be followed. 
When Bobby persisted in continu- 
ing on his own way, Bruno, yield- 
ing to the superior human will, 
joined with the second animal in 
following his master’s lead. 

As he went along, the fog began 
rolling in from the sea. In this re- 
gion it settles fast and thick in the 
forest. Hopelessly lost, the child 
continued on in the deepening dusk 
till he came to a cabin. He knocked 
upon the closed door of the deserted 
building. When there was no reply, 
Bobby, being a very polite little boy, 
didn’t dream of opening the door. 

But Bobby was, and is, very much 


‘more than a polite infant. At four 


years of age he presented an out- 
standing example of fortitude, calm- 
ness and courage very rare among 
mankind. For, though lost in a 
great forest for 47 hours, foodless 
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and chilled by the debilitating cold 
which fog produces, it does not ap- 
pear that he ever in all that time 
gave way to tears. He did not even 
exhaust himself in panic-stricken 
calling. He just plodded on and on 
endeavoring to get home. 

Still more astounding was the 
staunchness with which he obeyed 
his home training. Just as he was 
too polite to open the door of the 
cabin when no one answered his 
knocking, so he endured the tor- 
ture of thirst because the water he 
saw was not clear. 

“The dogs drank it, but the water 
was too muddy for little boys,” he 
stated in relating his actions during 
the two days and nights of his 
wandering. 

The first day, when it grew dark, 
he prepared for the night. 

“When it gets dark I know it is 
time to go to bed,” he stated after- 
ward. “I came upon a hollow stump 
as big as a room. There were two 
holes into it. I crawled in. Bruno 
and Peggy followed.” 

Through the long winter night 
the two dogs and child lay closely 
cuddled. Undoubtedly the warmth 
from the animals, particularly the 
thick-furred Samoyede, helped to 
sustain strength in the little boy. 
What the probably puzzled dogs 
thought about this strange situation, 
so unlike the usual routine of their 
lives heretofore, is something every 


student of animals would give 
much to know. 

When the late winter daylight 
crept into the stump, Bobby crawled 
out. Boy and dogs began further 
marching through the fog-soaked, 
shrouded evergreens. 

Certain critics and skeptics of 
canine intelligence contemptuously 
assert that before this the dogs 
should have led the boy home, the 
way to which they undoubtedly 
knew. 

A very logical reply, and this 
without parti pris, is that a dog, 
through thousands of years, having 
been accustomed to accept unques- 
tioningly the actions of man as a 
dog’s law, this acceptance has be- 
come instinctive, so much so that a 
dog will follow a man’s lead in situ- 
ations against his superior knowl- 
edge and better judgment. 

Yet, upon the second day, while 
search parties of civilians and pro- 
vincial police were hunting through 
the region, it is seemingly evident 
that the white dog at least was once 
more questioning the incredible 
wandering of his young master. 

Some time in the forenoon Fri- 
day, when the boy had been lost 
44 hours, Bruno, the white Samoy- 
ede, left Bobby in the keeping of 
the mongrel terrier, and struck 
through the woods. At noon Bruno 
came out upon what is known as 
the Austin Road, half a mile from 
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the boy’s home, moving in the direc- 
tion of the house. But hardly had 
he emerged from the trees when he 
was sighted by a man who recog- 
nized Bruno as answering the des- 
cription sent out of the dog accom- 
panying the lost child. 

The man ran toward Bruno. The 
dog, naturally, upon seeing a strang- 
er approaching in a hurried man- 
ner, turned and ran back to his 
master. People who are dog lovers 
will interpret this action as the ani- 
mal’s instinctive reaction to return 
and protect his master from the 
possible danger of this strange man. 

The man lost sight of the dog in 
the thick woods. He telephoned the 
provincial police. A little later one 
of the search parties arrived with a 
police dog. This animal, Tache, 
held on leash by his master, Lois 
Apfalter, ranged around until it 
picked up Bruno’s trail. 

After half an hour of difficult 
going over fallen timber and up 
and down several gullies, the dog 
came out into a clearing where 
Bobby was sitting upon a log, very 
chilled, but quite composed. 

“Gee, I’ve been lost. I’m found 
now, eh. Look at all the Christmas 
trees around here!” 


So they hurried Bobby to the hos- 
pital, wrapped him in blankets, fed 
him hot milk, and next day he was 
fully recovered. 

The discovery of the boy in the 
manner related, leaves uncertain 
some very fascinating conjectures 
as to just what might otherwise 
have happened. 

For instance: if Bruno had not 
met the man and been frightened 
into returning to the child’s side, 
would he have gone on to the 
boy’s home, and then led the way 
to the child? Again: after his re- 
turn to the boy’s side, had not the 
police dog found them a few min- 
utes later, would Bruno after a 
short lapse of time once more come 
to the house? Still more fascinating 
question: when Bruno left Bobby’s 
side on the second day to go to 
the house, did there arise any un- 
derstanding between him and the 
black mongrel Peggy that she was 
to remain with Bobby? 

These are questions the story 
raises in the mind of anyone inter- 
ested in dogs. Whatever the con- 
clusions drawn by different minds, 
this much is certain: the dog re- 
mains, as always, man’s magnificent 
friend. 





Dog Watch 


Monsignor Benson’s dog, “Watch,” 


always lay outside the chapel door. Once 


when he was using the text, “Watch and Pray,” the dog thought he was being called. 
Coming into the church he stood in rapt attention beneath the pulpit, to the silent 


amusement of the congregation. 


The Ave Maria. 
































The Paradox of Progress 


The germs in the oyster 


I The London Times there re- 
cently appeared a special article on 
the various experiments in self-sub- 
sistence production that are being 
tried in Lancashire and Monmouth- 
shire. In The Times article in ques- 
tion the following words occurred: 
“The members (of the self-sub- 
sistence community) brought with 
them from industry a habit of mind 
which for a long time regarded the 
wholly disinterested management of 
the schemes with suspicion as rep- 
resentative of a capitalism which 
was fair game for tricks and eva- 
sions.” 

Now it is quite possible that these 
words may have been written by 
one of the pioneers of the schemes 
dealt with, which would account 
for their condemnation of indus- 
trialism; but the fact that they are 
semi-ofiicially sponsored by a paper, 
whose whole tone is that of the in- 
dustrialized society in which it finds 
itself, is as surprising as it is tenu- 
ously hopeful. For the words quot- 
ed point in no uncertain way to the 
rottenness at the very core of the 
capitalist system. They take for 
granted an antagonism between la- 
bor and capital so engrained as to 
produce in the former a habit of 
mind which distrusts any form of 


By REGINALD JEBB 
Condensed from G.K’s Weekly* 


direction or cooperation and thinks 
it “fair game for tricks and eva- 
sions.” Not a very promising foun- 
dation, one would have thought, 
for the industrial millenium to- 
words which we are bidden to 
strive! 

But there is a well-worn defense 
put forward by industrialists who 
have momentary lapses from ortho- 
doxy. It runs something like this: 
it is true that there will always be 
a certain amount of friction in the 
working of the system, but its value 
may be seen in its results. Can you 
deny the progress that has taken 
place since industrial-capitalism has 
been in the saddle? To this the 
ardent distributist will probably re- 
ply, “Yes, I can and do deny it. 
There has been no progress; on the 
contrary there has been deteriora- 
tion,” which is indeed true, but 
will only lead to claim and counter- 
claim, culminating finally in a 
heated argument as to the final end 
of man. 

No one will deny that there has 
been movement in the last 100 
years. Indeed the centenarian en- 
dowed with a long memory must 
find present day England almost 
unrecognizable as the home of his 
early youth. But, upon examina- 


*9 Essex Street, London, W. C. 2, England. Feb., 3, 1938 
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tion, there will be found in all this 
vast upheaval a constant element. 
Though people have undergone 
change often almost beyond recog- 
nition, yet the motive power that 
has brought it about has been 
curiously uniform. 

During that period of history 
known as the Renaissance in which, 
as in the last 100 years, rapid 
changes took place, the force that 
transformed Europe was the realiza- 
tion—indeed the exaggeration—of 
the capacity of the human mind. 
The result was an efflorescence of 
intellectual and artistic energy. The 
industrial era presents an almost 
exactly opposite picture. Capitalism 
and machinery do not have their 
origin in the stirrings of the mind, 
but in the desires of the body; and 
the complexion of industrialism has 
thus been materialist. 

The original motive force of the 
industrial era, then, was the desire 
for greater bodily comfort and bod- 
ily enjoyment. In order to regu- 
larize this desire, a utilitarian econ- 
omic philosophy (to be distinguish- 
ed from true philosophy, whose 
sole object is the attainment of 
truth) came into being and was de- 
veloped by such men as Adam 
Smith, Bentham, and John Stuart 
Mill. In order to accomplish its 
object, intellectual energy became 
more and more canalized in scien- 
tific pursuits and in the adaptation 


April 


of the new discoveries in science to 
the convenience of mankind. 

Now it is an ironical fact that, 
while men get what they desire 
singleheartedly, and in proportion 
to their singleheartedness, the very 
enthusiasm that makes attainment 
possible so narrows the scope of 
their quest that, upon arriving at 
their goal, they discover it to be 
unsatisfying or even intolerable. 

Like Midas, the pioneers of the 
movement were primarily selfish 
and material in their desires. It is 
true they argued that their enrich- 
ment would eventually _ benefit 
others; but that was secondary, and 
in fact the benefit has never been 
strikingly apparent. But the point 
is that everything went according 
to plan: they did provide the pos- 
sibility of greater material comfort 
and material enjoyment. 

Look round upon this industrial- 
ized England of ours and see how 
few changes there are that have 
taken place within the last 150 years 
which can be said to have registered 
an advance in anything but what 
ministers to the immediate physi- 
cal comfort or physical pleasure of 
a varying number of the popula- 
tion, or else has contributed to the 
means of acquiring such immediate 
comfort. 

What does it all amount to? We 
are able to move about much more 
rapidly than we did; we are in con- 
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stant touch with many more peo- 
ple; we have tasted the luxury of 
greater physical comfort; we have 
acquired the means of avoiding 
much physical pain (though we 
have at the same time evolved physi- 
cal torture of a kind hitherto un- 
known); cheap entertainment is 
within the reach of almost every- 
one; where there used to be one 
book there are now at least 100; 
the majority of us are relieved of a 
large number of life’s responsibili- 
ties through the action of the State. 
But can we register any advance in 
our power of thinking, in our cre- 
ation or appreciation of the beauti- 
ful—in a word in our intellectual 
and imaginative life? And as for 
the meaning of it all—have we 
more light than in the past? If we 
consider the confusion in religion, 
politics, economics, philosophy, and 
art of the present time, it becomes 
very difficult to give an affirmative 
answer to either of these questions. 
The industrial era has concentrated 
on a material end and, thanks to 
its singleness of aim, it has achieved 


+ 


it—to its growing dismay. 

We have now reached the stage 
that Midas reached when he found 
that everything turned to gold at 
his touch. We are half-unconscious- 
ly getting sick of materialism: the 
continual opportunities for greater 
physical comfort, less labor, cheaper 
and more accessible pleasures are 
beginning to become nauseating, to 
say nothing of the corresponding 
increase of suffering that material 
progress breeds. We are becoming 
painfully aware of the paradox of 
progress which, like the green-eyed 
monster, “doth mock the meat it 
feeds on.” 

What, then, is in store for us? 

The final result of the Renais- 
sance worship of the mind was to 
bring the mind into contempt. Hu- 
man reason, from being a god, 
came to be despised. Perhaps the 
latter day of deification of material 
things will suffer the same fate. But 
the paradox of progress will remain 
unresolved until the whole of man 
is taken into account; and that 
means a return of justice. 


+ 


When I hear speakers at public meetings declaiming about “large and enlightened 
views,” or about “freedom of conscience,” or about “the Gospel,” or about any other 
popular subject of the day, I am far from denying that some among them know what 
they are talking about, but it would be satisfactory in a particular case to be sure 


of the fact. 


Cardinal Newman. 





Cherchez La Femme 


Anonymous 
Condensed from The Liguorian* 


A religious sect was once founded 
on the search for a certain woman, 
and collapsed when the woman 
could not be found. “Cherchez la 
femme,” said its founders, “seek out 
the right woman, and then there’s 
nothing to it; the true religion will 
have been formed.” 

The religion was called Saint- 
Simonism, though it was properly 
founded by two disciples of Saint- 
Simon, who took only a few shreds 
of the latter’s teaching and elab- 
orated their new religion around 
them. Saint-Simon himself was a 
French reformer, who started his 
own religion on the basis of a new 
social and economic regime of pros- 
perity for the world. 

The two disciples of Saint-Simon, 
Bazard and Enfantin, built around 
the name of Saint-Simon and rem- 
nants of his doctrine, one of the 
most peculiar religious structures 
the world has ever known. Its most 
striking feature was the position it 
gave to woman. The new religion 
was to realign all elements of so- 
ciety into a new hierarchy of art- 
ists, scientists, and workers. At the 
head of the new order was to be a 
sovereign father and a sovereign 
mother. They said man was in- 
complete without woman; that all 


Juno did not appear 


previous religions had been too ex- 
clusively masculine affairs; there- 
fore, their religion must have both 
a man and a woman at its head. 

They found the sovereign father 
—Enfantin was only too glad to 
assume that role. But somehow they 
could not locate a woman for 
sovereign mother. They wrote and 
appealed and preached and sought; 
no fitting candidate presented her- 
self. Finally the lack of a sovereign 
mother caused so much contention 
between Enfantin and Bazard, that 
the latter threw up the whole busi- 
ness, went out, shot himself. 

Enfantin, the supreme father of 
the new religion, was not yet van- 
quished. Not finding a supreme 
mother in France, he appointed 12 
apostles and dispatched them at 
once to Constantinople with the 
command to search the Turkish 
harems until a suitable candidate 
was found. After a year, presum- 
ably spend in searching, the 12 
apostles returned and reported that 
their quest had been in vain. After 
that disappointment, Enfantin him- 
self threw in the sponge. 

The whole process, from the ori- 
gin of the religion to its collapse 
for lack of a universal mother, took 
only ten years’ time. 


*Box A, Oconomowoc, Wis. Jan., 1938. 
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Campanology for the general 


The Ancient Art of Bell Making 


By KEITH F. GALLIMORE 


Condensed from Church Property Administration* 


Centuries have passed since 
some metal-working ancient first 
beat a sheet of copper into a cup- 
like form and found that it made 
music when it was struck. During 
these centuries of experiment and 
practice the interesting science and 
art of bell-making has been evolved. 

Like the secret of hardening cop- 
per, much of the lore known to the 
old bell founders has been lost. 
Even in the most modern of bell 
foundries the secrets of the alloy- 
ing of metals, the shaping and ton- 
ing of the bells, such as was used 
by these old master founders of the 
old world, remain today a mystery 
as deep as the secrets of the violins 
of the Amati, the Stradivari and 
the Guarnieri families of Italy. 

The most difficult phase of Cam- 
panology lies in the casting of the 
bells. The first and most exacting 
part of the art is the shaping of the 
molds. The metal must be smooth 
and without flaw and the shape of 
the mold as close to perfection as 
possible because the tone of the 
bell is dictated by its metal and 
shape. 

True, the shapes of bells differ 
the world over, each according to 
the design of the people doing the 
casting, but throughout there is a 


general similarity of pattern. This 
general outline, which we have 
come to know as bell-shape, is not 
merely a traditional design or artis- 
tic convention. Much to the con- 
trary, this pattern corresponds very 
closely in contour with the quadrant 
of an ellipse—the mathematical 
curve which harmonizes with acous- 
tics. 

Bells are attuned to the diatonic 
scale, and every bell which is cast 
according to the above formula, 
theoretically should emit a series of 
sounds called the tonic or funda- 
mental: its third; its fifth; its oc- 
tave above, called nominal; and the 
octave below called the hum note. 

To more clearly explain this, us- 
ing middle C on the piano as the 
fundamental, E would be its third, 
G would be its fifth, C above—the 
nominal, the C below—the hum 
note. If this same middle C is 
struck on the piano with its dam- 
per pedal released, these same notes 
E, G, C above and C below will 
sound as subnotes or overtones. The 
reason for this phenomenon is that 
each of these notes has a sound 
wave length in sympathy with that 
of the fundamental C. 

We in the U. S. are more familiar 


with that style of bell which has 


*135 W. Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. Jan., 1938. 
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two distinguishing characteristics, 
most important of which is the 
sound bow, the part of the bell 
immediately above the mouth upon 
which the clapper strikes. It is here 
that the shape of the bell expands 
to a graceful curve and it is here 
where the metal is thickest and 
must be perfect in composition. The 
second characteristic is the shorten- 
ing of the bell. The bell is shorten- 
ed to raise the hum note so as to 
prevent its overpowering the sub- 
notes and thus causing a distinct 
drone—a characteristic of the longer 
Spanish and Oriental styles of bell 
which can be recognized by their 
droning note. The sound bow and 
the shortening of the bell are pecu- 
liar to European and American de- 
sign alone. 

In the casting of the bell the 
metal is slowly and carefully blend- 
ed until a fine bronze alloy is reach- 
ed. The mold is then again care- 
fully checked and metal is poured, 
the bell being cast in loam, mouth 
down. 

After it has slowly cooled, it is 
taken from the mold and cleaned. 
If the casting has been perfect along 
with the mold, it will be the pride 
of its founder—a “maiden bell” 
which requires no tuning. 

If, however, some unforseen dis- 
crepancy has crept in, the process of 
tuning is an art unto itself. Briefly, 
it is done in this fashion; the bell 


April 


is mounted upon a lathe and is 
tuned by turning off metal. If the 
tone is to be lowered, the metal is 
turned from the inside of the bell; 
if the tone is to be raised, the metal 
is turned from the outside of the 
bell. Each turning alters the tone, 
so great care must be exercised as to 
the amount of metal taken from 
the bell or the casting may be irre- 
parably ruined. 

Bells are cast either singly or in 
matched sets of two, four, six, eight, 
ten or twelve. A set of bells so cast 
is commonly known as a “ring of 
bells” and is usually eight or more 
in number. Each bell in the set is 
larger than the next, starting with 
the tenor bell which is the heaviest 
and ranging to the treble bell which 
is the smallest in size, the lightest 
in weight and the highest in tone. 

The mounting of the bells has a 
great deal to do with their sound 
and carrying range. It is believed 
that the full swinging bell has the 
greatest carrying range and the mel- 
lowest tone. By a full swing mount- 
ing is meant a mounting upon 
which the bell can swing back and 
forth for one full revolution start- 


‘ing with the mouth of the bell up. 


Another type of mounting has the 
bell hanging stationary and the bell 
is struck from the outside with a 
clapper or hammer. 

In the East, however, a wooden 
beam is used for this purpose, and, 
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in the case of large bells, the beam 
is mounted or slung on a rope or 
chain and is moved in a manner 
similar to the ancient battering ram, 
but without the iron head. 

When bells began to be used in 
the Christian church is not defin- 
itely known, but it is generally as- 
sumed that they first made their 
appearance in this capacity in or 
about the fifth century; and by the 
end of the seventh or eighth cen- 
tury the use of bells in churches had 
become almost general. Several of 
the ecclesiastics of the period be- 
came bell founders. 

There are several fashions of ring- 
ing bells throughout the world. One 
of the best known is that known 
as chiming. This is done with the 
bell mounted on a rigid frame and 
with mechanical clappers mounted 
on the outside of the bell. These 
clappers are activated by electricity 
from a key-board or may be used 
in a method similar to the player 
piano. 

Another system, not nearly as 
well known but very popular on 
the continent and particularly in 
England, is that known as “change 
ringing.” In this system a music 
based on mathematical formulae is 
used and therefore the music is 
perfect although it has no melody. 


It is executed on anywhere from 
six to twelve bells and each of them 
alters its ringing order after each 
chime so that no two ringing orders 
are ever repeated within the same 
composition or piece. It is these 
continual alterations in the ringing 
orders that give the system the 
name “change ringing.” 

This system was once practiced 
in this country during the revolu- 
tionary period and for some time 
after. It was done only in the re- 
stricted areas of New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston where Paul 
Revere, an iron founder and bell 
caster by trade, was among those 
following the art. 

From reviewing the various fig- 
ures connected with this mathemati- 
cal music one gets a rather startling 
view. First of all nothing less than 
5,000 changes is ever considered in 
recording rings of these systems. 
Anything under the 5,000 is term- 
ed a “Touch”! 

It takes not less than two hours 
to ring a peal of some 5,000 changes. 
The record for the highest num- 
ber rung is not known, but 17,104 
changes in 12 hours of consecutive 
ringing at the rate of 25.13 changes 
per minute was rung in 1904—so 
endurance contests are nothing new 
even to the change ringers! 


“What queer names these Chinese towns have,” said the man from Oskaloosa, 
who was reading a Pewaukee newspaper while traveling from Housatonic to Schen- 


ectady by way of Zylks, Louisiana. 
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The Saint of Door Porters 


By MAY NEVIN 


Door bell rings 42 years 


Condensed from The Father Mathew Record* 


John Birforder was born in De- 
cember, 1818, on a farm in the val- 
ley of Rott, Bavaria. The ninth of 
a family of ten children, his parents 
were well-to-do country folk, deep- 
ly religious. His mother quickly 
recognized the sanctity of her 
youngest son and was particularly 
careful in training him. 

Pious, but not by any means a 
kill-joy, John, as a boy would, dur- 
ing the long walk he and his com- 
panions were obliged to take to 
reach the nearest school, interrupt 
the chatter to suggest saying the 
Rosary. We may imagine how the 
suggestion was received when first 
made. But the boy’s popularity is 
apparent from the fact that his com- 
panions allowed him to lead them 
in the matter, for soon, the recita- 
tion of the Rosary became part of 
the daily routine of these country 
lads as they trudged along the road. 

When he was 14 his mother died; 
his father died two years later. The 
eldest son took charge of the farm, 
and John remained in the old home- 
stead to help with the work in the 
fields. For 14 years he contented 
himself in hard work and prayer. 
And though his neighbors recog- 
nized his holiness, they never for 
a moment imagined that he would 


one day be invoked as a saint. No 
one is a prophet in his own country, 
neither was the young farmer a 
saint in his own neighborhood, des- 
pite his habit of praying while at 
work so that his brothers remon- 
strated with him, “No one is ex- 
pected to pray all the time!” “No,” 
he returned pleasantly; “but it does 
no harm.” 

Sunday, his only free day, he 
spent as follows: at dawn he always 
set out for a distant church which 
he loved, and there heard Mass 
and received Holy Communion, re- 
maining for four hours in thanks- 
giving. On his homeward journey 
he would go out of his way to pay 
a visit to our Lady at a wayside 
shrine. After dinner, taken with 
the family, he would retire to his 
own room to read devotional books 
or meditate, while evening would 
see him at devotions in church. 

He was 30 years of age before de- 
ciding on his vocation. Giving his 
share of the family inheritance for 
the relief of the poor and the en- 
largement of the cemetery in his 
native village, he bade farewell to 
his brothers and sisters and set out 
for Altoetting, where he went to 
the Provincial of the Capuchins and 
begged to become a lay brother. 


*Church St., Dublin, N. W. 8, Ireland. Feb., 1938. 
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He was accepted, but after a few 
months’ novitiate was, to his sor- 
row, sent to Burghausen, where he 
served as infirmarian. Later he was 
transferred to Laufen and here, in 
due time, he made his vows as a 
Franciscan, taking the name, Con- 
rad of Parzham. He had loved 
Altoetting, and we may guess his 
joy on being returned there and ap- 
pointed porter to the monastery, an 
office he held for 42 years. 

An easy life, the inexperienced 
may think; while the experienced 
know that answering the bell is 
hard on patience. And that this 
particular doorbell was more trying 
than any other, may be gleaned 
from the fact, that to the Capuchins 
of that community is entrusted the 
care of the sanctuary of a miracu- 
lous statue of our blessed Mother, 
to which ever since the eighth cen- 
tury, thousands of Germans made 
pilgrimage. It is calculated that the 
annual number of the faithful who 
go to confession and Holy Com- 
munion at Altoetting reaches 30,000. 
All day long, year after year, from 
early middle age until he was a 
feeble old man of 76, the bell rang 
every few minutes. The demands 
were varied and unending. Now it 
was a man who wanted to go to 
confession to a priest who was in 
a distant part of the building; again, 
one of those old ladies who wear 


out the steps of monasteries and 
fray the temper of porters, calling 
to see a priest on every occasion, 
both joyful and sorrowful. 

But because Brother Conrad was 
the very soul of patience so that no 
one ever detected the slightest trace 
of annoyance, more visitors came. 
For, rumor had it, the kindly old 
brother was wise, and those in 
difficulty sought his advice, which 
he never refused. The poor, too, 
understanding that he loved them, 
besieged the friary. 

Before his long day at the door 
began, he attended midnight Office 
in the Church, then rested for two 
hours. Before four o’clock he was 
in the sacristy to prepare for early 
Masses (he served first Mass), and 
prayed until six o'clock. 

One day, in April, 1894, when 
an unusually large crowd of pil- 
grims were at Altoetting, Brother 
Conrad fainted at his post. He was 
forced to tell his Superior that he 
could not go on any longer. He 
went to bed. Three days later, hav- 
ing received the last Sacraments, he 
died while the Angelus was ring- 
ing. 

And almost immediately after his 
burial, his grave became a place of 
pilgrimage, and the favors received 
through his intercession were so nu- 
merous that he was raised to the al- 
tars as the Saint of Door Porters. 











Government Bonds 


By PIERRE SCHON 
Condensed from Social Justice* 


A few weeks ago a group of trav- 
eling men were discussing national 
economics. One man told the fol- 
lowing story: 

“You know, I cannot keep from 
thinking occasionally of a case in 
my own home town, a well-to-do 
family for two generations. There 
were four boys in the family and 
the youngest one was my school- 
mate from kindergarten days. The 
two of us went through college to- 
gether. This buddy of mine was a 
peculiar chap in at least one way: 
he never exerted himself unless he 
had to. He never participated in 
any athletic activity. He was lazy, 
mentally and physically. During 
our college days, I often kidded him 
about his general lack of interest 
and physical inertia. Sometimes I 
wondered what would happen to 
him if he had to exert himself to 
make a living in the business world. 

“The father of these four boys 
died in 1926, and in the settling of 
the estate, each one of the four 
sons inherited $200,000 in cash, 
property and negotiable securities. 

“The oldest son invested his share 
in a manufacturing business which 
was founded by his father and 
which he had inherited as part of 
his share of the estate. He enlarged 


The opium of investment 


the capacity of the factory, added 
new buildings, installed new ma- 
chinery and, incidentally, added 
many workmen to his payroll. 
“The depression came along, and 
in 1931 the factory was forced to 
shut down. The buildings are now 
standing with rows of broken win- 
dows. No smoke comes out of the 
chimneys. And the oldest one of 
the four brothers is flat broke, a 
victim of the latest depression. 
“The second son in this family 
studied to be a doctor and after 
graduation, he settled in our home 
town. When he received his share 
of the estate left by his father, he 
invested his $200,000 in a combin- 
ation office and apartment building, 
the first and only 12 story building 
in our community. He overbuilt 
himself and had to place a mort- 
gage on the building. However, he 
had excellent prospects to pay off 
the indebtedness in five to seven 
years from the rental revenues and 
his own earning from his medical 
practice, but the depression also hit 
him pretty hard. Rents dropped 
off and many of his patients did 
not make enough money to pay 
doctor bills. In 1933, the bank fore- 
closed his mortgage and the doc- 
tor lost every penny he had invested 


*Box 150, Royal Oak, Mich. Feb. 28, 1938. 
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in the building. He still has his 
office in that beautiful structure, but 
he is only a tenant now and living 
in hopes that he can make enough 
money from his practice to pay his 
rent and raise his family. 

“The third son was a building 
contractor. After receiving his share 
of the estate, he became a director 
in our local bank. During the boom 
days of 1928 and 1929, he built 
many fine homes in a new residen- 
tial section south of town. He had 
his entire inheritance of $200,000 
invested in bank stock and his con- 
tracting business. This fellow was 
also hard hit by the depression, 
when real estate values hit bottom 
and banks closed all over the coun- 
try. He also is broke today and he 
is trying to make a living by oper- 
ating a small trucking company. 

“Now I assume you are wonder- 
ing what happened to the youngest 
one of the four brothers, that school- 
mate of mine who never exerted 
himself at any time unless he had 
to. What did he do with his 
$200,000? Did he invest it in a fac- 


tory or in some other business, cre- 
ating jobs for the working men in 
our home town? I should say not. 
He did not want to be worried 
about labor troubles or face compe- 
tition in selling a factory product. 
Did he start a store or go into the 
merchandising business? No. Did 
he invest his money in industrial 
stocks, supplying somebody else 
with the necessary capital to create 
jobs for the unemployed? Oh no, 
this boy played safe. He invested 
his $200,000 in tax exempt Govern- 
ment Bonds.” 

The moral of this story is that 
the three older brothers, who invest- 
ed their money in job-creating in- 
dustries, put their money to work 
in erecting buildings and bringing 
payrolls to our home town, are 
broke; but the youngest one still 
has $200,000 invested in Govern- 
ment Bonds at 314% interest; he 
clips $7,000 worth of coupons each 
year, does not have to worry about 
income tax returns. In other words, 
he is sitting pretty, doing nothing 
as he always has. 


The Oldest 


bank notes of which we have any knowledge were made in China long centuries 
ago, and were very similar to those in use all over the world today. They bore the 
name of the bank, the date of issue, the value in figures and words, and the signa- 
tures of the bank officials. At the top of the notes was the following advice: “Produce 
all you can; spend with economy.” The notes were printed on paper made from 
mulberry leaves, and the ink used was of a blue color. The Chinese called this cur- 


rency “Flying money.” 


Ave Maria (1907). 








Lenten Stations in Rome 


By CAROLA MacMURROUGH 
Condensed from Orate Fratres* 


The word “station” is taken from 
from the Latin statio, it means to 
stop, to stay awhile, to pray, medi- 
tate and venerate the holy relics 
of the saints and martyrs treasured 
in Rome’s old churches. Most of 
the stational churches are primitive 
and small, often half hidden on a 
sunken level. These were originally 
the first 25 parish churches of early 
Christian Rome, built in the fourth 
century at the close of the perse- 
cutions of the Roman emperors. 
Many of them have been rebuilt 
during the centuries, in part or in 
whole, on the same foundation; but 
they still are venerable with the 
calm serenity of great age, and this 
calm seems to surround us while 
we pause within their protecting 
walls. 

The devotion to the Lenten sta- 
tions has always been very dear to 
the Roman people and its origin 
goes back to the very early centur- 
ies. Then it was made very solemn 
by the frequent presence of the 
reigning Pope, who went bare- 
footed in the procession, preceded 
by the clergy and followed by the 
laity and the pilgrims who have 
always flocked to Rome to venerate 
the holy places. It was St. Gregory 
the Great, in the sixth century, who 


Primitive pilgrimage 


reorganized the ancient ceremonial 
of the stations, which is still ob- 
served today; and historians picture 
him treading the streets of Rome 
like a true shepherd at the head of 
the Christian flock. 

Each church, the day of its sta- 
tion, is opened early in the morn- 
ing, its outside entrance adorned 
with crimson and gold draperies, 
its pavement is strewn with laurel 
leaves. Because it is Lent and a 
time of penance, there are no 
flowers; but the real treasures of 
the church are all brought forth, 
the precious relics of the saints, 
“with which God has willed to 
decorate this church,” as the Latin 
prayer tells us. These are the her- 
itage of centuries, treasured in re- 
liquaries of gold and silver and 
rock crystal lovingly wrought! 

The order of the day is thus: 
about 10:30 high Mass is celebrated 
at the central altar, above the tomb 
of one of the early martyrs. The 
altar is placed so that the priest 
celebrating Mass is turned facing 


‘the faithful, as was usual in the 


primitive Church. It is very quiet 
and impressive: the plain chant, the 
candles burning before the holy 
relics, the deep, hushed devotion 
in the air. But it is in the after- 


*St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., Feb. 20, 1938. 
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noon that the stations are most 
largely attended and one can tell 
their whereabouts by the streams of 
people and the great number of 
students from the seminaries walk- 
ing there and back, their long cas- 
socks and colorful trimmings fly- 
ing about them as they go. One 
always tries to walk to the station, 
as a penance. Roman fashion, there 
is no exact hour, so one must cal- 
culate a little and hope to be there 
at the beginning. The station 
function begins at the “Ave Maria” 
—at the setting of the sun and after 
Compline. After Compline is ended, 
the litany of the saints is intoned 
by the choir in the sanctuary: 
“Kyrie eleison,” and the faithful 
who have assembled in large num- 
bers in the church repeat: “Kyrie 
eleison.” It is all very informal, 
there are no pews or benches, all 
stand about or kneel as they prefer. 
But soon a path must be made 
down the center of the nave for 
the advancing procession. The Mon- 
signor in his long black cloak, chief 
master of ceremonies from the 
Vatican, is always faithfully present, 
and under his masterhand the pro- 
cession advances slowly: first, the 
seminarians, in surplices, from one 
of the colleges—three of them are 
appointed to carry the cross and 
two lighted candles; in a basilica, a 
bell, suspended in a gilt support, 
is carried and rings at intervals; 


then, the monks and religious in 
their habits, or, in a basilica, the 
canons in their purple robes and 
white and grey furred capes; last, a 
Bishop or often a Cardinal, his long 
purple train carried out at full 
length. 

When there is a cardinal present, 
the Italian Government sends four 
big carabinieri, a sort of gorgeous 
policeman in cornered hat with tall 
red plumes. They are nicknamed 
his angel guardians, angeli custodi, 
because they are sent to escort the 
prince of the Church, who has the 
rank of a prince of the royal blood 
while on Italian territory; they walk 
as a guard to the Cardinal, taller 
than any one present, and looking 
very formidable and majestic. After 
the Cardinal and his court, the 
faithful join in behind, a hetero- 
geneous, jostling crowd; there is no 
attempt at keeping them in file 
like the clergy—they must not en- 
croach on the Cardinal’s train, but 
they may follow close on his heels. 

The devotees of the stations are 
varied indeed, lay and clerical, old 
and young, including a good por- 
tion of the Roman people of that 
special section of the city where 
the station is held. There are whole 
little families, young dark mothers 
with their tiny babies, groups of 
ragged children elbow a Monsig- 
nor from the Vatican with purple 
trimmings and buckled shoes; a 
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young student from the university, 
still carrying his books, stands side 
by side with a well established 
businessman, or a peasant from the 
Roman campagna; a few, but not 
many, smart ladies with the latest 
Paris hats walk beside ascetic friars 
in bare sandled feet; finally, the 
lovers of Rome, gathered from 
many countries, who come to Rome 
to pray and are seen throughout 
the year in all the churches on their 
feast days. This miscellaneous 
crowd is very faithful and one sees 
the same faces for the whole 40 
days, rain or shine, all devoutly 
and energetically singing the litan- 
ies. Out of the church the proces- 
sion goes, under the outer portico 
with its red curtains, and if the 
weather is fair (and it almost always 
is) out in the adjoining square or 
piazza. The traffic has stopped— 
it is made to pause, however un- 
willingly, and listen to this portion 
of the Church Militant calling on 
the Church Triumphant for help 
in all their necessities, spiritual and 
temporal. 

The last verses are long and com- 
plicated, as are our never-ending 
difficulties and necessities, but the 
faithful bravely sing them ll 
through, praying in turn for the 
Apostolic Father, the holy orders, 
the kings and princes, the Christian 
people, the “stray ones” outside the 
protecting fold, last of all, for our- 


selves, “ad caelestia desideria 
erigas!” What a lovely prayer in 
this workaday world that does its 
best to engross our minds with its 
own concerns to the exclusion of 
heavenly desires; it is the cry of 
the soul, struggling amidst some- 
times insurmountable obstacles to- 
ward its final goal. 

By this time, the procession has 
reentered the church, dimly lighted 
with candles, its primitive mosaics 
softly seen through the descending 
shadows. The penitential walk is 
ended; on their knees on the leaf- 
strewn marble floor, all kneel and 
the Miserere is intoned, that beauti- 
ful psalm which implores the mercy 
of God on our iniquitous selves, 
“according to Thy immense mercy.” 
The harmonious Latin rolls on like 
a smooth river of sound, carrying 
the heartpourings of this multitude, 
conscious of its guilt. 

After the Miserere, a short hymn 
is sung in honor of the holy relics 
solemnly exposed for the veneration 
of the faithful, in a simple, child- 
like melody: “That they may rejoice 
in heaven, the souls of the Saints 
who have followed in the steps of 


‘Christ; because of His love they 


shed their blood, they exult now 
with Christ without end.” 

Then the bells are rung and the 
relics of the true Cross are taken 
from its small, crimson baldachin 
by the officiating prelate, his hands 
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and shoulders reverently covered in 
a gold and crimson humeral veil. 
He raises the golden reliquary to 
bless the kneeling assembly. With 
this blessing the ceremony of the 
Lenten station is finished, ending 
rather abruptly. It takes in all 
about an hour, varying a little ac- 
cording to the length of the “walk” 
—“the salutary way of God,” as 
this daily pilgrimage is called. At- 
tending the stations daily, one 
learns to love them, the long litany 
becomes so familiar that it even 
ceases to seem long, and one feels 
a deep satisfaction at having prayed 
this universal prayer. 

Walking home, as almost every- 
one does, one is always glad one 
has not missed the station and one 
eagerly looks up the next one in 


his daily missal. This daily pil- 
grimage takes one to the small, old 
churches where one would never 
go otherwise, the old, old ones that 
get neglected—as very old people 
do, alas! in our thoughtless age— 
except on their feast days. The 
evening air is chill, and, hastening 
our steps, we are glad to reach 
home. Ora pro nobis! ora pro nobis! 
runs through our minds contin- 
uously as a fading echo. If we are 
simple layfolk and not bound to 
all the ways of perfection, home 
may mean a bright wood fire, a 
cup of tea with a meager “bouchee 
theologique,” a theological mouth- 
ful, according to the rule of Roman 
confessors, who are still very strict 
on the subject of fasting, as they 
should be. 





— 


| 
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The Black Monks of St. Benedict 


The black monks—they must dress all the time in funeral clothes, 
to remind us and themselves that they are dead and buried with Christ. 
They must live, except when obedience calls them outside it, within the 
narrow limits of an enclosure as of a grave. And they must observe that 
gracious habit of silence which reproduces for us, in salutary intervals of 
recollection, the silence of the grave. 

“We are a good odour of death unto life,” “always carrying about 
with us the putting to death of our Lord Jesus,” “ye are dead, and your 
life is hidden with Christ in God”—all those phrases of St. Paul, which 
sound so highly-flown and unpractical to us half-hearted Christians of 
a later time, begin to be intelligible to us when we see the black monks 
going about their daily work, which is the work of prayer. 

That motto, Pax, which you see written everywhere in Benedictine 
monasteries is the same motto you see written up in graveyards, and for 
the same reason. They have inherited the peace of the first Easter Day, 


the peace which came from a tomb. 
Msgr. R. A. Knox. 











Fairy Tales 


By GREGORY PARABLE 
Condensed from The Advocate* 


The other day I was allowed into 
a broadcasting station. It was the 
Children’s Hour. If I expected to 
hear nursery rhymes I was dwell- 
ing in the past; and the entertainers 
soon brought me up to date. Most 
of them were tots. Some could 
scarcely toddle. But each one could 
sing, or was encouraged to make 
the effort. Others danced, or 
clattered with their feet. 

It was a painful Hour. The poor 
little things, whose voices would 
gladly rejoice in the fun of the 
nursery rhyme with that knowing 
intelligence which is, or ought to 
be, the mark of their age, were 
pushed up to the microphone by 
their misguided monitors to squeak 
shrilly the jarring notes of jazz. 
The songs were not the songs of a 
child. The expression was not the 
expression of youth. Of joy there 
was none. 

Children have songs of their own. 
They have their rhymes and they 
have their reason. Among the mod- 
ern fads is one which would do 
away with children’s songs, just as 
there is a fad for the other evil 
which would do away with children. 
There are people who talk of bring- 
ing up children by not descending 
to the fairy tale. But you do not 





Should children sing jazz? 


descend to fairy tales; you go up to 
them, for they are a far higher 
thing than is often supposed. It is 
noticeable that those who would 
abolish “belief” believe in what the 
fashion calls “progress.” Generally, 
these up-to-date people are material- 
ists. Frequently, if you probe a 
little, they declare they do not be- 
lieve in religion. They are of that 
sort. Their half-formed idea that 
there is some connection between 
religion and the fairy tale is right, 
though they do not understand 
how is it. 

There is a philosophy in fairies, 
and it is sound. It is the element 
of wonder; and wonder has an open 
mind with open eyes. Both are alert. 
In a child you have them. The 
child does not entertain for a mo- 
ment the idea that what it sees 
about it—the mere material things— 
is the only possible thing. It takes 
for granted that whatever does exist 
may easily not have existed, and 
that something else may as easily 
have happened. The child is the 


* true realist. The man, for instance, 


who boggles at the idea of a miracle 
never realizes that though the ex- 
traordinary thing which happens is 
unusual, it requires not a whit 
more power to bring it about thar 


* 143-151 a’ Beckett Street, Melbourne, C. 1, Australia. Jan. 6, 1938. 
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the things he sees around him. He 
sees but does not realize. A miracle 
is only to draw attention to what 
already exists. It is to wake men 
up. Men wonder at a miracle— 
the unusual thing—but do not won- 
der at the equally wonderful be- 
cause it is familiar. Should a piece 
of wood spring from a hole in the 
ground to some 30 or 50 feet to- 
wards the sky and break forth of 
a sudden into a gaudy mass of 
green and colored stuff and wave it- 
self wildly about, the pressmen, 
with their clicking cameras and 
racing pencils would crowd the 
scene. But the thing happens any 
spring in thousands of places, only 
more slowly. You can see it any- 
where. If a tree usually grew quick- 
ly men would pay to gape at it in 
slow motion. But the wonderful 
thing happens. The wonder is that 


oy 


we do not wonder at it. 

Children are newcomers to this 
earth of ours and they look with 
the eye of delight. They see things 
constantly new and they forever ex- 
pect to meet other things just as 
wonderful. They have seen the 
wonder; they wonder at it and see 
no reason why other wonderful 
things should not be. They are not 
bound down to the small limit of 
their experience. Their minds open 
and their thoughts speed through 
a universe. They have not come to 
the end of their new world. That 
the things in it have exhausted the 
power which brought them about 
cannot occur to them. They im- 
agine other possibilities. They be- 
lieve in belief. 

The child’s world of fairies, of 
things that might easily be, is whole- 
some. The child’s attitude is right. 


ik 


Mary in Filmland 


“Our Lady of the Movies” (Notre Dame du Cinema) is the name to 


be given to a church in France. 


Certain members of France’s Hollywood asked Cardinal Verdier, 








Archbishop of Paris, whether they could have a parish church in the 
heart of the movie colony, near Paris. The Cardinal consented, feeling 
that the church would remind movie stars of their religious duties and 
serve as a warning to producers. They then asked that it be called “Our 
Lady of the Movies.” Again the prelate consented. 

Since money was needed to build the church, the French Hollywood 
Catholics asked whether His Eminence would appear in a movie, the 
proceeds from which would be used for the church. “Yes,” came the 
answer, and now all France is waiting for the movie starring His Emi- 
nence Jean Cardinal Verdier, Archbishop of Paris. 

St. Anthony Messenger (Mar. 38) 
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| Saw the Soviet 
As told to Daniel S. Lord, S. J., by Frederick Siedenburg, S. J. 


Condensed from The Queen’s Work* 


“The first thing you find when 
you get into Soviet Russia,” said 
Father Siedenburg, “is that in the 
entire country there is no Com- 
munism. 

“Nobody shares anything with 
anybody. There are some Russians 
who have 100,000 rubles; there are 
many other Russians who haven’t 
any rubles. Those who work re- 
ceive their wages in money. And 
since money in Russia is the com- 
mon medium of exchange, and since 
the scale of wages there does not 
have that theoretical equality about 
which soapbox Communists orate, 
there are vast differences in the 
manner of living. The government 
now encourages the collective farm- 
ers to lease small pieces of land on 
which to build their own little cot- 
tages and work a small farm that 
will take care of their family needs. 
This gesture on the part of the 
government is primarily intended to 
encourage the production of more 
crops. 

“‘T don’t see any signs of Com- 
munism,’ I said to a Russian college 
teacher with whom I had struck 
up an acquaintance. 

“Oh, no,’ he answered me, “We 
have no Communism now. But,’ 
he added, hurriedly, ‘Communism 


Behind the propaganda. 


will not be long in coming.’ 

“That’s the constant refrain: 
Communism is coming. The truth 
of the matter is that in the days 
of Lenin pure Communism was ex- 
perimentally established on a nation- 
wide scale. It didn’t work. In spite 
of its rich natural resources, Russia 
suffered and starved. And now no- 
body—least of all Stalin—is trying 
to make Communism work. 

“Everybody admits that the Com- 
munist Party runs the government, 
and that means that 2,000,000 
chosen citizens control the 178,000- 
000 non-party members. These 
2,000,000 hold all the important 
posts and dictate all the policies. 
They have consistently preached and 
practiced and promulgated the anti- 
religious theory of Communism, 
and they believe that they have 
abolished God; but they have not 
kept the economic theory of Com- 
munism, and they have reintroduced 
the system of wages and private 
property. 


“Everywhere I found people 


‘working for wages, but for wages 


on which an American workman 
would cast not even a contemptuous 
eye. The average monthly wage is 
about 190 rubles. In the forced 
rate of exchange that is maintained 


*3742 West Pine Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. Mar., 1938. 
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by the government—despite the fact 
that the ruble is absolutely value- 
less—that wage amounts to about 
$36 in our money; but the purchas- 
ing power of the wage is less than 
$15. 

“For goods cost staggering sums. 
A decent pair of shoes costs from 
$30 to $50. Bread is of three classes: 
The black bread sells for about 16 
cents a kilo; grey, the second grade, 
costs about 20 cents for the same 
amount; and white bread, which is 
far from white, costs about 24 cents 
for two and a half pounds. 

“Wages vary widely. I visited a 
rope factory, which was run by the 
government. The women received 
the lowest wage: 150 rubles, about 
$30 a month. Skilled workers re- 
ceived as much as 500 rubles. The 
manager was paid 1500 rubles, and 
the chief engineer 2500. Movie 
actors, ballet dancers, and novelists 
are ‘tops’ in the wage scale; they 
get from 5,000 to 10,000 rubles a 
month. Lenin’s widow is a novelist 
and is said to be a ruble millionaire. 

“I asked our guide what she 
earned. ‘Four hundred and fifty 
rubles a month,’ she answered. 
‘There are six in our family, all of 
them working—except a college stu- 
dent, who gets 100 rubles a month 
from the government. Our entire 
family earns a total of 2000 rubles 
a month.’ 

“But,” she added, ‘we have an 


unusually fine apartment.’ 

“ “How large?’ I asked, my cur- 
iosity piqued. 

“‘Oh, we have three rooms.’ 

“Three rooms for a family of six 
adults? 

“And the value of the Russian 
Soviet money? Russian money is 
practically worthless outside of 
Russia. Only the strictest laws have 
kept the ruble pegged at the ex- 
change value of 19 cents in Ameri- 
can money. If you try to exchange 
the ruble at a European bank, you 
may be able to get about five cents 
on the ruble. 

“As you cross the barbed-wire 
fence that keeps Russians from 
escaping into Finland, you pass 
from an orderly, well-fed country 
into a dull, drear land whose living 
conditions are incredibly low. Yet 
Finland, compared with Russia, is 
poor in natural resources. Russia 
covers almost a sixth of the habitable 
globe; Russia has everything—for- 
ests, fields, mines, water power, raw 
materials, variety of climate; yet 
Russia is wretchedly poor. Finland 
has only timber and fish; yet Fin- 
land, once part of Russia, looks 
prosperous. 

“The government is exporting all 
its best goods,” explained Father 
Siedenburg, “because the country 
needs foreign money. So it dumps 
its wheat and ore and produce on 
foreign markets. The best furs and 
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the best caviar go to foreign coun- 
tries in exchange for good foreign 
money.” 

“But just how bad are the living 
conditions?” I persisted. 

“I’ve already old you about the 
wage scale and the relative prices 
of goods. The common sight in 
Russia is people dressed in garments 
that are obviously of the poorest 
quality. Food in Russia is scarce 
and of poor quality. There is very 
little fresh fruit; dried fruit is 
served even in the best hotels. 
Lines of people wait to buy green 
apples and withered grapes that we 
would feed to cattle. 

“Because the government has 
brought people from the country to 
the city in an effort to turn an 
agricultural people into an industrial 
nation, the cities are congested and 
are suffering from a housing short- 


age.” 

“But those beautiful new tene- 
ments and apartment buildings we 
read about,” I protested. 

“The guides point them out to 
you. “There, they say, ‘is a new 
government apartment that has 
seven rooms.’ But they don’t tell 
you that a whole family lives in 
each of six rooms of a seven-room 
apartment; the seventh room is the 
common kitchen and dining room. 
Yes. Six families in seven rooms. 
And from two to ten persons in a 
family! 


“I saw the living quarters of the 
collective farmers. In many of these 
dwellings the beds are so mary and 
so close together that there is no 
room for other furniture; and gen- 
erally six or more families live in 
one or two-room elongated sheds. 

“What about the big automobile 
factories in Russia? Aren’t the 
people getting automobiles?” I 
asked. 

“Russia has a few trucks and 
fewer pleasure cars. All motor ve- 
hicles are owned and operated by 
the government officials. The auto- 
mobile factories put out two types 
of cars; but one of these types I 
saw only at the Paris Exposition.” 

“You must have seen only the 
worst part of Russia,” I suggested. 

“I saw Leningrad, Moscow, Khar- 
tov, Sevastopol, Yalta, Odessa, Kiev, 
some farms and a few watering 
places. 

“What helped bring about the 
breakdown of Communism was the 
fact that without varying wages 
there was no incentive to work. An 
American engineer told me that one 
American workman was worth— 
from the standard of output of 
work—from two to four Russians. 

“To stimulate production workers 
were grouped, and the groups that 
did the best work were given longer 
vacations; or their names were sent 
to the various capitals and were in- 
scribed on public tablets that were 
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headed ‘Great Patriots.’ But in 
Russia today money is talking more 
loudly than do vacations or honors, 
much more loudly.” 

“But there are the Soviet parks 
of ‘Culture and Rest’ to which our 
American rotogravure sections give 
so much space, aren’t there?” I 
asked. 

“Those rotogravure pictures,” 
said Father Siedenburg, “are sup- 
plied of course by the Soviet pub- 
licity departments. I made it a 
point to see these parks. 

“They are ordinary parks, but 
you must pay to enter them; they 
are not nearly so attractive as is 
New York’s Central Park or Chi- 
cago’s Lincoln Park. Detroit’s 
Belle Isle would make three of these 
Russian parks. 

“In the parks are small tables on 
which chess boards have been 
painted. The Russians, even the 
youngsters, sit for hours at the 
tables and play chess and checkers. 

“Sports? The Russian govern- 
ment has done much to promote 
sports and interest in the health of 
its people; but its best efforts are 
directed toward the health of babies 
and young children. It is also true 
that popular education in Russia 
is growing by leaps and bounds, 
and school buildings are going up 
every where. But there are not 
enough schools or teachers to take 
care of ali the children—not even 





in the great capital of Russia.” 

“What other pleasures have the 
workers?” I asked. 

“Rugby, soccer, and some tennis. 
But all the workers look forward 
to vacations. Yalta, on the Black 
Sea, is the reward of the best work- 
ers—the Stakhanovites. It is the 
finest pleasure resort for the pro- 
letariat; it is a sort of Crimean 
Riviera, very hot in August, and 
distinguished by its patrons’ prac- 
tice of mixed nude bathing. At 
Yalta I found a small, traveling, 
one-ring circus. It was very medi- 
ocre, but the price of admission was 
six rubles—-exhorbitant for Rus- 
sians. 

“The Soviet Union has, however, 
made a great deal of its watering 
places and has encouraged its citi- 
zens to take vacations at the sea- 
shore. These watering places are 
among the few places in Russia 
where you will find genuine laugh- 
ter and mirth. 

“The Soviet, realizing how im- 
portant young people are to the 
government, has made every effort 
to do things for them. Old people 
don’t count in the Soviet. The child 
is wooed, and the young person is 
courted. The palaces of one-time 
nobles and the summer homes of 
the erstwhile rich are now sanitoria 
for children, especially for the chil- 
dren of party members and for 
others who are called Pioneers— 
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boy scouts and girl scouts. Their 
health is safeguarded and cared for 
in expectation of the day when these 
children will rule Russia. The men- 
tal and physical gains of the chil- 
dren are, however, bought at the 
fearful price of wholesome ideals 
and the loss of their souls. The 
children are really godless.” 
“What about the women in Rus- 
sia today? Are they emancipated?” 
“They have suffrage, and the edu- 
cated ones are encouraged to join 
the Communist Party. But the 


are the drawers of water and hew- 
ers of wood. 

“An American engineer summed 
up the Russian experiment very 
well. He had been in Russia for 
seven years; he had been well paid— 
as are all capitalistic engineers in 
Russia, who have taught the Com- 
munists everything they know about 
industry. He sized up our group 
and said to me, ‘Why in thunder 
do Americans come to this lousy 
country? Do they expect to learn 
anything?’ 





“They do—and I did. I learned 
a great deal. Most of all I learned 
to be grateful that I am an Amer- 
Russia is a paradise for women, ican citizen and that I live in the 
but it is a paradise in which they U. S.” 


i 
Utopia | 


The longing for the perfect terrestrial society is much older 
and stabler than Marxian economics. History seems to show 
that, whatever the reason for it, this longing is implanted in us 
all. It is bound up with that desire for bettering and perfecting 
all things which man experiences as man. In some ages it has 
taken the form of a nostalgia for the past: the Jews, the Greeks, 
and the Romans all had their story of the golden age, when all 
men lived peaceably together and there was no war, and man | 
was uncovetous and “slaked his thirst in the streams” and 
“satisfied his hunger with the fruits that grew round about him,” 
and the “lion lay down with the lamb.” In the 18th century 
the encyclopaedists ascribed such 4n existence to the “noble sav- 
ages” of the New World. And even today the American imag- 
ination is seized by the myth of a perfect life in the South Sea 
islands. And in all these myths the absence of poverty—or 
Communism—is important, because with the introduction of the 
mine and the thine came greed and the slavery of one man to 
another. 


women are engaged in the hardest 
toil on the farms and in industry. 
According to the propagandist, 
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Bernard Wall in The Dublin Review (Jan. ’38) 
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Civilized barbarians 


Ma NY people come to Alaska to 
get rich and not a few of them suc- 
ceed. A few years of hard work 
often achieves a life’s grub stake. 
Every year people return to the 
States with their pockets loaded 
with gold. But despite the fact that 
thousands have made and are mak- 
ing fortunes in Alaska, the native 
himself remains poor. His poverty 
consists not in abject want for the 
necessities of life, but rather in the 
privation of the luxuries and con- 
veniences of life. For the most part 
an Eskimo eats well. He has to if 
he is to resist the cold. The food 
that he takes from the country is 
rich in fats and oils. A strictly 
native diet is more necessary than 
warm clothing. 

The Eskimo may lack the mate- 
rial comforts of life, but he is rich 
in children. Now as the necessary 
element of riches is its ability to 
provide pleasure, so do the Eskimo 
father and mother consider them- 
selves eminently wealthy if their 
igloo is filled to the brim with 
bouncing babies. 

The standard of civilization 
among many Whites is reckoned in 
terms of material possessions. If 
children interfere with a pre-de- 
termined standard of living they are 


Bouncing Babies 
By PAUL C. O'CONNOR, S. J. 
Condensed from Jesuit Missions* 


simply dispensed with entirely or 
are timed according to the pocket- 
book. To put it plainly—if the com- 
ing of a child would eliminate for 
example the use of an auto, or the 
living in a select neighborhood, the 
child does not come. The advent of 
children in the family, therefore, is 
made dependent on the material 
prosperity of the couple involved. 
The philosophic outlook on life 
of the Eskimo is on a higher level. 
Not being encumbered with mod- 
ern luxuries his vision is not blinded 
by them. Material comforts are in 
one category—children in another. 
He would not think of weighing 
them in the same scale. He rightly 
judges that physical convenience is, 
after all, a certain phase of life and 
at times inescapable, but a baby, 
why, that is life itself! The desire 
for children has been in times past 
a bit ruthless. A barren wife be- 
came a wife no longer and was 
abandoned in favor of a woman 
that could be with child. Experi- 
mental unions in isolated districts 
of the tundra are even yet performed 
with this sole object in view. 
Babies, therefore, are riches com- 
parable to nothing. Both parents 
agree in this estimate of life. Even 
health and sickness are minor con- 
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siderations in the production of life. 
It is life itself—life expressed in ba- 
bies that counts. I have known 
mothers afflicted with chronic ail- 
ments which render child birth an 
act of heroism, but they did not fal- 
ter a moment. To thwart birth or 
conception does not enter into their 
sense of vision. A woman would 
feel nothing but sadness to be simply 
a wife and not a mother. 


Babies, therefore, abound in Alas- 


ka. They are coming all the time. 
Almost every trip with my dogs I 
find two or three to baptize. 

Personally, I find that the admin- 
istration of Baptism is one of the 
most consoling functions of my 
priesthood. I will go a long way 
off the trail to baptize a baby 
Eskimo, the news of whose birth 
has been relayed to me by Mukluk 
telegraph. Yes, Alaska is cold but it 
has its compensations. 





~<a» 
American Slip 


There comes here a further revelation of the essential wisdom of the 
Roman Catholic Church. However one may disagree with its premises, 
the injunction that the Church has put upon her millions to eschew 
“unnatural” birth control has protected them from the dupery, the false 
claims, and the disillusionment that the industry has practiced and vis- 
ited upon millions of others. The good Catholic may breed more chil- 
dren than he wants but he does not admit into his private life the products 
of an unscrupulous manufacturer. Indeed, the attempt to control birth by 
artificial devices has had such damaging physico-psychological results in 
so many cases that no fair-minded person can deny that the Catholics 


have a case. 
Fortune (Feb. °38) 


Fairy Slippers 

The original Cinderella never had glass slippers at all: her footwear 
was of fur. Disillusioning certainly, -the change from glistening glass to 
fuzzy fur, but the old French romance that first records the tale of the 
immortal lady in the ashes says that the ragged beauty’s sandals were of 
“vair.” Vair was a fur valuable in medieval days. Modern translators of 
the elfin story took “vair,” fur, for “verre,” glass. Result—today’s chil- 
dren have a Cinderella in sparkling slippers. We for one bless the trans- 


lators. 
Margaret Fitzgerald in The Cowl (Mar. °38) 
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Priest becomes mason 


Thir ty-two years have passed 
since I became a missionary. Nine 
of these were spent in Brazil, four 
in Trinidad, and I am now putting 
in my 1gth as pastor of the Island 
of St. Vincent in the British West 
Indies. 

The Catholic people of my mis- 
sion belong exclusively to the poorer 
class and the majority of them are 
descendants of slaves. The poverty 
of the Church in the St. Vincent 
Mission, therefore, is extreme. The 
Catholic school in the capital city 
of the island was in a sorry state 
of decay when I arrived there. My 
predecessor had no money to repair 
the school buildings and so the 
Government had ordered the insti- 
tution closed. The Church build- 
ing and the chapels out in the 
country districts were likewise in 
need of serious repairs. What was 
I to do? 

It was evident I could expect no 
help from the people, for they had 
no money. I could possibly have re- 
built some of the chapels out of 
wood, but I was unwilling to do 
that, because the first buildings had 
been wooden structures and experi- 
ence had shown they were poor 
economy. St. Vincent is in the hur- 
ricane zone. Besides, wooden build- 


| Made Bricks 


By DOM CARLOS VERBEKE, O. S. B. 


Condensed from The Shield* 


ings are subject to destruction by 
wood-lice, and there is the ever- 
present danger of fire. I decided 
that (if I should build at all) it 
would be of stone, of which there 
is an abundance on the island; but 
next rose the question: “Where 
would I find stone masons?” There 
were none on the island. If I were 
to have the assistance of the St. 
7incent men in building houses of 
stone, I should have to train them. 

At the same time I realized the 
value of technical training to make 
the men self-supporting. In their 
present state of impoverishment, my 
people would be ready ground for 
the sowing of Communism; for 
Communists, as I knew very well, 
generally spring up from the classes 
which have nothing to lose. 

I remembered that, when I was a 
boy in Belgium and there was 
danger of the spread of Socialism, 
the Catholic leaders, to combat the 
evil, began to build a great number 
of workmen’s houses. They were 
brick structures, with gardens sur- 
rounding them. These homes were 
sold to members of the laboring 
class at very low prices and could 
be paid for by installments extend- 
ing over a number of years. Very 
many were built and sold, and we 
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soon found that the danger of 
Socialism subsided as the members 
of the working class became pro- 
prietors. 

I decided that the plan which 
had worked in Belgium might also 
work in my mission island. I was 
able to make a trip to my native 
country and, while there, I donned 
overalls and spent four weeks as a 
common laborer, working from 
eight until noon and from one- 
thirty to six, learning how to work 
with bricks, mortar and concrete, 
to cast and mold pillars, and to 
master other features of the mason’s 
art. 

Returning to the Island of St. 
Vincent, I started to train my own 
workers in stone and brick. I 
taught different ones how to make 
bricks and how to cast and mold 
concrete. Then I began to build 
churches and chapels. I built six 
chapels and a school-house, all of 
them rather attractive in architec- 
ture. Thought I supervised the 
work, I myself was also a worker. 
In the choice of men I made no 
distinction as to color or creed. 

But I decided it would not be 
enough to teach the manual arts. 
I must also give education in the 
science of personal finance. I told 
the men what I thought about this 
and they agreed. So, at the end 
of each week, instead of paying 


them all they had earned, half their 
earnings was deposited in the bank. 
So it happened that, when our work 
of building was finished, and | 
turned over the bank-books to the 
various men, they found that their 
savings ranged from $100 to $250. 
Then I urged them to invest their 
money in useful ways. Many used 
it for down-payments on small 
houses. My head man, thanks to 
the guidance I gave him, now owns 
a house and land and cattle. There 
is not the slightest danger that any 
of these men would become Com- 
munists, and their friendship for 
me is so great that many of them, 
I believe, would readily die for me. 
Although I did not even mention 
religion, all of the men who worked 
for me and who had not been Cath- 
olics asked, of their own accord, to 
be instructed and all were received 
into the Church. Moreover, the 
Protestants of the island who, 19 
years ago, were so infected by big- 
otry that. they would not even look 
at me, have become my friends, 
and the Catholic Church which at 
one time was so much hated, is 
now respected and even loved. 
Even non-Catholics began to bring 


‘their children to me to have them 


baptized as Catholics or rebaptized 
conditionally. The number of year- 
ly baptisms increased from 110 in 
1919 to 507 last year. 



































Church “Wealth” in Spain 


Lairs of a few lies 


Never in 20 years’ close ac- 
quaintance with Spanish problems, 
can I recall so many ridiculous as- 
sertions having been made about 
the Church in Spain. The favorite 
line of attack is its supposed 
“wealth,” which, for two reasons, 
has proved a very successful one. 

First, tourists are always im- 
pressed by the splendor of Cath- 
olic worship in Spain and by the 
costliness of the churches. In them 
the Church is undoubtedly rich; 
and it is easy to infer, that she must 
necessarily be rich in other ways 
also. 

Secondly, Spain is in general a 
very poor country, with low stand- 
ards of living. Obviously, to draw 
a sharp, if an imaginary, contrast 
between a poor country and a rich 
Church is a most telling form of 
propaganda. 

So successful has this propaganda 
been that it has deceived even Cath- 
olics unfamiliar with the country. 
I have seen no sign of its riches. 
What I have seen is the religious 
orders spending their incomes, as 
quickly as they get them, in feeding, 
clothing and educating the poor— 
tasks which ought to have been 
undertaken long ago by the State— 
and their own members living in 


By E, ALLISON PEERS 


Condensed from The Commonweal* 


conditions of Spartan poverty. Nor 
have I found much solid comfort, 
let alone luxury, in the palaces of 
Spanish prelates: few of them can 
compare with Anglican rectories. 
The Archbishop of Toledo, head 
of the Church of Spain, received 
$8,000 yearly, which sum the Sec- 
ond Republic proposed to take from 
him, while voting Senor Alcala 
Zamora, head of the State, a yearly 
salary of $200,000 together with 
$250,000 yearly for expenses. Bish- 
ops receive from $2,000 to $5,400 
yearly; canons from $400 to $1,000; 
parish priests from $100 to $500. 
Where, then, is the “wealth” of 
the Church? In real estate and other 
forms of property held by the 
Church as a whole, contend its 
critics. “It was the biggest land- 
owner in a country of big land- 
owners,” says a writer in the Man- 
chester Guardian (June 24, 1937). 
“The Catholic Church was Spain’s 
greatest landlord,” says Messrs. 
Gannes and Repard. And so on. 
This is strange, because again and 
again during the roth century 
Church property was confiscated 
by the State: to be exact confisca- 
tions took place in 1809, 1813, 1820, 
1835, 1836, 1837, 1840, 1855, 1856 
and 1868. After each attack, or ser- 
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ies of attacks, came a reaction, dur- 
ing which such of the stolen prop- 
erty as remained unsold was re- 
turned to its owners and retained 
by them until with a new attack it 
was swallowed up again. Even at 
the time of the Concordat of 1851, 
there was practically no property 
left to return to the Church. If the 
Church had become the “biggest 
landowner” in Spain, then, she 
would have had to accomplish the 
feat in the short period of 57 years 
between the Restoration and the 
Second Republic! A task unlikely 
of achievement when other land- 
owners had had several centuries 
start! 

And this, of course, takes no ac- 
count of the confiscations under the 
Second Republic. “The Jesuits 
owned one-third of the total wealth 
of Spain,” is a common assertion. 
A recent Spanish book in my pos- 
session, Proceso Historico de la 
Revolucion Espanola, written by an 
Anarcho-Syndicalist, amplifies this 
most attractively. “The Jesuits,” says 
this author, “controlled all the tram- 
ways, electricity and gas services, 
maritime transport service, banks 


and telephone system.” They had, 


he says on page 227, a capital of 
over six million pesetas invested in 
big business. On page 125, how- 
ever, he has called it 6,000 million 
It probably makes little difference. 
The truth is that, as one anti-clerical 


puts it with, I suppose, unconscious 
irony, “There are no statistics on 
the wealth of the Church; there 
are only estimates.” 

Exactly; but the estimates might 
take facts into account. The Span- 
ish Jesuits, whether or not they 
formerly had any property, have 
certainly none today; for in Feb- 
ruary, 1932, the Society of Jesus 
in Spain was dissolved and _ its 
property “nationalized and used for 
educative and charitable purposes.” 
That seems to dispose entirely of 
such statements, the very extrav- 
agance of which, in any case, be- 
trays them. 

During the last four months I 
have been trying to trace some of 
these down to their sources. It is 
conceivable that some of them may 
be sheer malicious fabrications but 
the majority have probably some 
traceable origin. For example, it is 
common in Spain to call anyone or 
anything one disapproves of “Jesuit- 
ical.” If a capitalist particularly un- 
popular with the Left, therefore, is 
known to have a large holding in 
a certain business, it is taking hard- 
ly more than a single step to de- 
scribe the business as “owned by 
the Jesuits.” 

However, although since October 
I have been writing privately to 
people who have made assertions 
about the Church’s “wealth” asking 
for their Spanish sources, or at least 
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for the names of the banks, tram- 
ways companies and department 
stores which they believe the Church 
to own, not one has yet been given. 
Some to whom I have written have 
not replied; others have referred me 
to Left-wing pamphlets, the authors 
of which have in their turn been 
written to without result; others 
simply say that they believe the in- 
formation to be accurate but can 
give no authority for it. 

But about one source there can 
be no doubt: the history books of 
a 100 years ago! An example will 
best illustrate this. Messrs. Gannes 
and Repard tell us that there are 
81,260 monks and nuns in Spain. 
This is hopelessly out of date. The 
figure given on October 8, 1931, by 
Don Fernando de los Rios, then 
Minister of Justice, in the Spanish 
Cortes, was 44,965; and it would be 
much smaller now. But where can 
these authors have found their 
figure? I have statistics given by 
Spanish historians of the numbers 
of monks and nuns in Spain at 
intervals since 1787, and one has to 
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go back to 1808 before finding a 
figure as large as 80,000. Messrs. 
Gannes and Repard’s information, 
then, must be pre-Napoleonic! 

The statement that “the Jesuits” 
(often “the Church,” but it matters 
very little) own one-third of the 
“wealth” of Spain (or “property” 
or “real estate”: it matters less) has 
its origin, I have not the slightest 
doubt, in the estimate commonly 
made by historians, that at the end 
of the 18th century the total area 
of Church lands was one-third that 
of the landed property of Spain— 
at a period, that is today, when not 
one of the spoliatory measures al- 
luded to above had taken place! 
Surely it is bad enough when critics 
of Spain go back, as they often do, 
nearly 100 years to George Borrow, 
as if his Spain were the Spain of 
today. But to go back to the reign 
of George III . . . ! Descriptions 
of the Church are being circulated 
which have been out of date for a 
century and a half and certain critics 
who like to think they are up to 
date are really rather antiquated. 


+ 


The Christian State proclaims human personality to be supreme. The 
servile State denies it. For compromise with the infinite value of the human 
soul leads straight back to savagery and to the jungle. 

Expel the truth of religion, and what follows? Insolence and domina- 
tion, and the cruelty of despotism. Denounce religion as the opium of the 
people, and you swiftly proceed to denounce political liberty and civil 


liberty as opium. 








The Vatican City 


By C. J. LEHANE, C. M. 
Condensed from The Vincentian* 


Vatican City consists of 120 
acres of territory and about 1000 
inhabitants. It is a completely in- 
dependent state altogether distinct 
from the Kingdom of Italy. It has 
its own government, its own army, 
police, coinage, post office, stamps, 
railroad, courts, jail, telephone and 
telegraph system, and its own radio 
station. It issues passports and ap- 
proves of visas. It receives minis- 
ters and ambassadors from 80 for- 
eign governments with whom it is 
in diplomatic relations and sends 
them papal diplomats in return. 

In the matter of mechanical 
equipment Vatican City is one of 
the most modernized states in the 
world. Almost every modern me- 
chanical device of convenience is to 
be found there. The Pope’s tiny 
domain is equipped with a fleet of 
about 100 automobiles, many of 
them American made. It has one 
of the world’s most powerful radio 
stations constructed under the direc- 
tion of Marconi, discoverer of wire- 
less. There is even an aeroplane, 
little used now, but a possible nu- 
cleus of a Vatican air fleet to come. 
Besides these, there is a host of 
minor mechanical contrivances in 
use throughout Vatican City such 
as typewriters, all American made, 





Praiseworthy modernism 


dictaphones, loud speakers, vacuum 
cleaners, Diesel motors, electric 
elevators, printing presses, genera- 
tors, and a system of indirect light- 
ing. Everything is in the latest 
model. 

Most illustrative of all this mod- 
ern machinery of convenience is the 
supurb telephone system installed 
by the International Telephone and 
Telegraph Company of New York 
and finished in 1930. Vatican City 
is the most completely telephoned 
state in the world. It contains more 
than 270 miles of telephone wire 
and some thousand telephones— 
about one for every inhabitant. 
Some of these wires penetrate walls 
15 feet thick. Other wires are of 
varying colors to harmonize with 
the priceless frescoes through which 
they had to pass. Through the 30 
lines connecting Vatican City with 
the rest of the world telephone con- 
versations can be held with all of 
the five continents. 

The two principal buildings in 
Vatican City are, of course, the 
Vatican Palace and St. Peter’s. The 


Vatican Palace contains about 1,000 


rooms some of which can accommo- 
date from two to three thousand 
people at one time. In fact the 
Pope has received as many as 15,000 
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people in the Vatican in a single 
day. The Pope’s house is composed 
of a series of chapels, galleries, re- 
ception halls, apartments and offices. 
The Clementine Hall, the Consis- 
tory Hall, the Ducal Hall, and the 
Royal Hall can hold vast numbers 
of people in spacious magnificence. 

The value of the art treasures 
contained in the Vatican Palace can 
hardly be estimated. Typical of all 
this splendor is the Sistine Chapel 
where the papal elections take place, 
the ceiling of which Michelangelo 
took four years to paint. ‘The Pope 
himself lives on the fourth floor 
where his private apartments are 
located. His official suite, where he 
works and receives the more dis- 
tinguished visitors, is on the floor 
below. With the Pope in his Palace 
reside the Secretary of State, Car- 
dinal Pacelli, the Assistant Secre- 
taries of State, and the higher offi- 
cials among the hundred prelates 
that compose the Papal Court. 

The vastness of St. Peter’s may 
be judged from the fact that at 
times it has held as many as 70,000 
people. It is lighted by 700 chan- 
deliers containing 15,000 electric 
bulbs. For the exterior illumina- 
tion of this great basilica on the 
occasion of the canonization of the 
Little Flower, on May 17, 1925, 
there were required three miles of 
rope, 5,000 lanterns, 2,500 torches 
and 15 tons of tallow. Most of the 





work on the fabric of the huge 
church is done by sanpietrini, a 
corps of workmen whose positions 
are usually handed down from 
father to son. It is they who scale 
the dome to light the torches and 
lanterns that illuminate the basilica 
on great occasions; it is they who 
prepare the setting for the canon- 
ization of a saint, the coronation 
and burial of a pope as well as for 
all the other magnificent ceremonies. 
It is they who transport equipment 
from the immense vaults of St. 
Peter’s where ceremonial proper- 
ties have been stored for centuries 
until now no man in all the world 
knows exactly how much has ac- 
cumulated there. 

The next most interesting build- 
ing in Vatican City is perhaps, the 
Belvedere Palace, a large modern 
apartment house where most of the 
papal employees live. Their apart- 
ments are quite modern and well 
supplied with heating, baths, and 
electricity—all free. There is also 
another apartment house for Vati- 
can workmen separate from the 
Belvedere and consisting of five 
and six-room flats with modern 
heating, plumbing, and electrical 
appliances. Among the other inter- 
esting buildings in Vatican City 
are new barracks of the Papal Gen- 
darmerie where the 200 six-footers 
who compose one section of the 
Papal Army live under strict dis. 
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cipline. These barracks were built 
by the present Pope. Here as in the 
barracks of the Swiss guards, no 
one but a member of the corps is 
permitted to enter. Then there is 
the Vatican post office, of modern- 
istic architecture with an interior 
of chrome, crystal, and oak. There 
is also a bar—for coffee and soft 
drinks only. Vatican City also con- 
tains a drug store, not in the Amer- 
ican style, but for medicines only, 
a machine and repair shop, garages, 
a powerhouse, a workshop for the 
repair of tapestry which is oper- 
ated by nuns, and the Church of St. 
Ann which is the parish church of 
the Vatican State. 

Nowhere in the modern world 
are conditions better for the work- 
ers than in Vatican City. The Pope 
employs several thousand persons, 
hundreds of whom with their fam- 


ilies have abandoned their Italian 
citizenship and live permanently on 
papal territory. Employees who 
live in the Vatican City pay no 
rent or no taxes. Electricity is furn- 
ished free of charge. 

There are no labor troubles in 
Vatican City. The Pope preaches 
social justice and practices it. The 
workers hold on to their jobs with 
grim determination because while 
the pay may not be so big, they 
enjoy security for themselves and 
their families as long as they attend 
to their business. There is no slack 
time and there are no lay-offs. The 
work is steady and the accommoda- 
tions excellent. They enjoy all the 
advantages of living in the Papal 
State and at the same time they are 
always free to cross the boundary 
and participate in the life of the 
world outside. 








Alarm Monk 


According to the rule of St. Benedict of Aniane, and St. Robert of Cluny and 
others, a brother was appointed in each community for a task which gave him the 
name of Brother Circa. His job was outlined as follows: “He shall have a lantern 
with which to make inspection at proper times during prayer. While the lessons of 
Matins are being sung this brother shall go about the choir during the third or fourth 
lesson or whenever he deems best, and if he finds anyone overcome by sleep, Brother 
Circa shall place the lantern before him and return to his own place Awakened from 
sleep, the brother shall ask pardon on bended knee, and then he in his turn shall walk 
through the choir stalls. Should he find any person drowsy, let him place the lan- 
tern before the sleeper and return to his place.” 


The Grail. 

















A Glance at the World 


Tragical-comical-historical scene 


In 1936, 38,500 people in this 
country went west as a result of 
automobile accidents. In 1935 only 
37,500 were ushered into eternity 
via the same route. Still, on the 
other hand, 39,000 timid souls took 
no chances with Sunday drivers 
and stayed home only to lose their 
lives anyway, owing to divers acci- 
dents occuring but a few feet away 
from the telephone or next-door 
neighbor. So there you are. You're 
damned if you do and you’re damn- 
ed if you don’t. 

Man’s genius knows no bounds. 
Even his evil genius is playing its 
part in the almost ferocious further- 
ance of the spirit of nationalism 
among the Unholy Three of Europe. 
Witness: One minute the “Hinden- 
burg” snuggled down to mother 
earth for a sweet sleep only to be 
gone with the wind the next. As if 
in sheer effrontery, without even a 
decent interval of time elapsing, the 
Russians perched themselves like 
crows on top of the North Pole, 
just to show the Nazis it can be 
done, before winging across the 
Pole from Moscow on a non-stop 
flight to Oakland. All of which is 
supposed to keep somebody in the 
running for something. Science has 
been advanced and humanity is the 


By JOHN F. DANIELS 
Condensed from The Cowl* 


richer. By how much? By all the 
records, the world’s gift to aeronau- 
tics finds it chief function in war. 

It would seem that in order to 
defend life you must prepare to 
take life. Everybody’s playing the 
game and so must we. To be prac- 
tical, we must, when we watch Ger- 
many employing daily between 90 
and 100 thousand men and women 
in 40 airplane factories. Her annual 
capacity of flying and _ technical 
schools has been raised to approx- 
imately 25,000 pilots, engineers and 
technicians. Russia employs 200,000 
men and women in airplane fac- 
tories where they turn out 5,000 
planes a year. 

It is public information that out 
of her enormous .gold reserve, the 
Soviet Union in 1936, drew $700,- 
000,000 which went to French and 
American companies for the pur- 
chase of planes used in the Spanish 
war. The Germans and Italians 
combined have not been able to dis- 
courage the Loyalist air forces to 
date. 

Now this is the scene, looking at 
it from our side of the briny deep. 
We have been applauded for our 
neutrality policy, but it might be 
a good idea to keep your fingers 
crossed anyway. The Lord knows 


*110 Shonnard Place, Yonkers, N. Y. Mar., 1938. 
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we have our own troubles domes- 
tique. In 1936 we had eight million 
unemployed with about 2,900,000 
invited guests of the Alpha Beta 
administration. Those working in 
manufacturing-industrial fields got 
an average of $24.83 per week, ac- 
cording to the figures released by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. With 
a wage like that a nickel beer 
wouldn’t do us any good anyway. 
The National Industrial Conference 
Board revealed that the annual net 
income of a farmer was $1,001, 
while a fully employed factory 
worker got $1,041. This also was 
the American scene in the summer 
of discontent, 1937. This was the 
American scene from the dome of 
any state capitol, with the dust 
storms and clouds of locusts on the 
horizon and the gun shots from the 
picket lines coming to our ears in 
the evening quiet. And Uncle Sam 
holds more than half of the world’s 
stock of monetary gold in his vest 
pocket. The scene is no better in 
1938. 

Down in the San Joaquin Valley, 
reaching through the middle of Cal- 
ifornia between San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, the American scene 
may be further caught by the can- 
did camera focusing its lens on the 
obscure destinies of 70,000 home- 
less refugees of the 1936 drought in 
the great American Dust Bowl. 
These soul-tortured victims have 


erected shanty towns where they 
exist in squalor and typhoid, while 
a few miles away America supports 
its Ariels and platinum blond movie 
stars at the rate of $4,000 a week. 

Gold, glamor, lustre and license 
speeding like the wild fires of hell 
down the rapturous road of West- 
ern Civilization, lined on one side 
with the ashes of Spanish churches, 
Russian cathedrals turned into cin- 
emas and circuses, and long queues 
of priests and nuns being led to 
trial before packed juries, hand- 
picked by the Fuehrer. On the 
other, the glistening panoply of na- 
tions at war, and above the whole, 
fulminating tri-motored bombers, 
swooping down out of the skies, 
drowning out the last desperate cry 
of a romantic lady whose “Non- 
sinkable” flying laboratory couldn’t 
be found by 3,000 men searching 
an area of 250,000 square miles, in 
102 American airplanes, 10 battle- 
ships and several Japanese Navy 
aircraft. 

We're forced to keep in the mu- 
nitions race; it would be insanity 
not to be prepared. Our-ingenuity 
has been turned inward to seek 
mewer ways of dealing death. In 
1936, our fireworks cost the War 
department in expenditures for na- 
tional defense just $373,014,977. 
The Naval Department expendi. 
tures for national defense totaled 
$538,262,632. The sum of these 
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two, offhand, amounted to $901,- 
277,609. It might have been appre- 
ciated by those warring on cancer— 
the most dire, single cause of death 
in 1936, accounting for 144,065 
lives. Or that money might have 
gone to make habitable, by means 
of land-irrigation, slum-riddance, or 
dam-construction, the known re- 
gions of this country. Instead, it 
has been filched from the hands of 
the needy and deserving to swell 
the coffers of munitions makers and 
probably to decorate their homes 
with such inane foibles as fur- 
lined cocktail shakers. 

Henry David Thoreau uttered 
words of wisdom when he said: 
“The rich man is always sold to 
the institution that makes him rich. 
The more money the less virtue, for 
money comes between a man and 
his objects and obtains them for 
him; and it certainly was no great 
virtue for him to obtain it (the 
money).” Also: “Government is an 
expedient by which men would 
fain succeed in letting one another 
alone. Can there not be a govern- 
ment in which majorities do not 
virtually decide right and wrong, 
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but conscience? We should be men 
first and subjects after.” A morsel 
to be chewed upon even today. 

Our lives have been given over 
to the attainment of material se- 
curity. Our culture concerns itself 
with nothing that cannot be utilized 
from an income-deriving point of 
view. All our educators needs must 
find new shibboleths with which to 
lure the pupil. We must educate 
him to spend his leisure profitably 
while the government pays him 
relief to spend his leisure in the 
movies instead of at the concerts 
and museums provided by and paid 
for by the government also. The 
latter operates free medical clinics 
for the preservation of human life; 
but the American Association of 
physicians and surgeons publicly en- 
dorses the birth control movement, 
while abortion is laughingly refer- 
red to throughout the nation as 
“the hundred million dollar racket.” 
The world’s oldest occupations, 
farming, building and weaving, 
have developed enormously, yet mil- 
lions in every country go naked and 
starve to death in their shelterless- 
ness. And so on. 


¢ ¢ 


But One Thing 


“Would you please tell us, Mr. Webster,” said a guest at a dinner party given 
one day at the Astor House to the great orator, by his New York friends, “what was 
the most important thought that ever occupied your mind?” 

This was his solemn reply, “The most important thought that occupied my mind 


was my individual responsibility to God.” 














The Business Recession 


By JOHN A. RYAN, D. D. 


The way in and out 


Condensed from The Congressional Record* 


The existing recession in busi- 
ness has not been caused by tax 
policies, nor by failure to balance 
the budget, nor by lack of confi- 
dence, nor by reduction of invest- 
ment, and it cannot be cured by 
changes in these respects. What 
were the real causes and what are 
the genuine remedies? Let us bear 
in mind that the level of business 
activity at the middle of last August 
was within five per cent of the 
high plane it had reached in 1929. 
Let us remember also that during 
the first seven months of this year 
the principal industrial corpora- 
tions made profits which compare 
favorably with their profits in 1928 
and 1929. Why then the slump 
which is now more than four 
months old? 

It seems to me that the answer 
is manifold: First, the completion 
of the spending of the soldiers’ 
bonus; second, the greatly reduced 
payments by the Government to 
W.P.A. workers and a considerable 
reduction in other forms of Gov- 
ernment spending. All this money 
was directly or indirectly exchanged 
for consumers’ goods and thus help- 
ed to keep industry going. Even 
the capitalist-minded press admits 
that this reduction of Government 


spending goes far to account for 
the present recession. With a 
curious lack of logic, however, the 
vocal exponents of big business urge 
that the deficiency in consumption 
be made up, not by putting more 
money into the hands of the con- 
suming masses but by creating more 
unnecessary instruments of produc- 
tion. In other words, they want to 
repeat the disastrous performances 
of the last decade. 

Two other causes of the recent 
slump are not so generally recog- 
nized: not many persons seem to 
be aware that the practice of in- 
stallment buying during the last 
two years has been enormously ex- 
tended and that this artificial stimu- 
lus to purchasing is much weaker 
than it was a year ago. The great 
majority of installment buyers can- 
not keep up the process indefinitely. 

Another cause of the recession is 
the considerable rise which has 
taken place since 1936 in the prices 
of commodities. Obviously this has 
reduced to a greater or less degree 


-the amount of goods that can be 


sold. In passing, I would note that 
at least 75 per cent of the price in- 
creases have been unnecessary and 
unjustified. They have their origin 
in the deadly sin of greed. 


*U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Jan. 12, 1938. 
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THE BUSINESS RECESSION 


Finally, we should realize that 
the business recession in which we 
now find ourselves was bound to 
come sooner or later. It was in- 
evitable because of the chronic dis- 
proportion between saving and 
spending. This disproportion has 
existed for the last 50 years, but it 
has greatly increased since the be- 
ginning of the present century. In 
the volume on America’s Capacity 
to Consume, the Brookings Institu- 
tion attributes the recent increase in 
the rate of saving to the notable in- 
crease in the national income which 
has enabled the population to save 
more, and particularly to the rela- 
tive increase in the incomes of the 
upper classes. Too much of the na- 
tional income or national product is 
saved and too little is consumed. 
Too much goes to capital and too 
little to labor and the farmers. 
Three-fifths of the savings in 1929 
were made by that ro per cent of 
the population having incomes of 
over $5,000. Of course, almost all 
the savings of this 10 per cent came 
out of interest and dividends. If 
the members of this group had re- 
ceived considerably less interest and 
dividends, the total savings of the 
country would have been smaller, 
the excessive capacity for produc- 
tion would have been lower, the in- 
comes of the wage earners would 
have been higher and their volume 
of purchases larger. Thus more 
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business would have been done, a 
smaller productive plant would have 
been operated more nearly at full 
capacity and there would have been 
less unemployment. Because these 
changes were not made, the recov- 
ery from the great depression was 
slow and was constantly subject to 
set-backs. The present decline is 
the accumulated effect of the un- 
balanced distribution of income and 
purchasing power. 

The remedy is obvious. For the 
safety of our industrial system, for 
the sake of continuous operation of 
our industrial plant, if not for the 
sake of our underpaid and unem 
ployed, we must bring about a bet- 
ter distribution of purchasing power 
and a better distribution of the na- 
tional income as between capital 
and labor. Let us see what this 
would mean statistically. 

In 1929 labor received 65.5 per 
cent of the national income or na- 
tional product; that is, all kinds of 
wage earners and salary earners ob- 
tained that proportion of the value 
of all the goods and services pro- 
duced in the country that year. In 
1932 labor’s share dropped to 6, 
per cent. In 1936 it rose to 66.5, 
but 3.3 per cent of this came not 
from industry but from the Govern- 
ment in the form of work-relief 
wages. In the worst year of the de- 
pression the share of capital increas- 
ed by 2 per cent, but in 1936 it 
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fell to the figure of 1929; that is, 
14.3 per cent. The most important 
fact in those figures is that the 
shares of capital and labor were 
about the same respectively in 1936 
as in 1929. The share of labor had 
not risen substantially, while the 
share of capital had not fallen. La- 
bor is not gaining over capital. But 
the share of labor must increase at 
the expense of the share of capital 
if consumption is to be sufficiently 
increased and saving sufficiently de- 
creased to keep our industrial plant 
in full operation. 

The great bulk of saving comes 
from the earnings of capital; that 
is, from interest and dividends. The 
great bulk of the required increase 
in spending must come from the 
earnings of labor. Therefore, we 
must decrease the former and in- 
crease the latter. How much need 
labor’s share be increased? It ought 
to be raised from the 1936 figure of 
66.5 to somewhere between 70 and 
75 per cent of the national income. 
Had that course been adopted in 
1929 the earnings of labor would 
have been increased by three to 
seven billion dollars. Recall that in 
1929, ten billions of savings were 
wasted in unproductive investments 
of various kinds. Had a substantial 
portion of those billions been given 
to labor, the demand for goods 
would have been increased by that 
amount and the depression would 
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not have been nearly so devastating. 
If labor were to get between 70 and 
75 per cent of the national income 
next year there would still be plenty 
of money saved for the production 
of necessary new capital. 

Increasing labor’s share of the 
product would provide the only 
method by which enormous Gov- 
ernment spending can safely be dis- 
continued. Conceivably the Gov- 
ernment could pay out sufficient 
money to the P.W.A. and the 
W.P.A. to bring business to a higher 
level than that of 1929, to give 
work to the great majority of the 
millions now unemployed and to 
raise the general level of wages. 
Suppose these objectives were 
achieved within the next 2 years 
and Government spending were 
then to cease. The business pump 
would then have been fully primed. 
Would business activity continue at 
that high level? Would the degree 
of prosperity then attained auto- 
matically continue? Not unless 
wages had been raised sufficiently 
to give labor the purchasing power 
required to absorb all the goods be- 
ing produced, and not unless the 
share of capital had been sufficiently 
reduced to prevent excessive saving, 
excessive investment, and excessive 
creation of new instruments of pro- 
duction. To the assertion that 
“pump priming” has not brought 
about prosperity and cannot do so, 
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there are two answers: First, the 
amount spent since the priming be- 
gan in 1933 has not been sufficiently 
large; second, even if enough had 
been spent it could not have been 
effective permanently without a 
permanent increase in labor’s share. 

How can labor’s share be enlarg- 
ed? By three methods: Higher 
wages for that large section of labor 
that is now underpaid, reduction 
of the rate of interest, and elimina- 
tion of monopoly profits. How can 
these be accomplished? Wages can 
be raised by three means: Organiza- 
tion of the unorganized workers, a 
Federal law for minimum wages 
and maximum hours, and volun- 
tary action by social-minded employ- 
ers. A bill providing for minimum 
wages and maximum hours ought 
to be enacted without delay. To 
those who assert that this bill is a 
reform measure, not a _ recovery 
measure, I would reply that it is 
both. It would promote business 
recovery by increasing labor’s pur- 
chasing power and the demand for 
goods. 

The rate of interest can be re- 
duced through prudent refinancing 
arrangements and prudent new 
financing, and also by governmental 
action whenever the opportunity 
arises. Much has been done in the 
latter respect through the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. The 
proposal of the President in his 
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message of November 29 that the 
rate of interest on mortgages for 
housing be reduced from 5% to 5 
per cent is good, but it does not go 
far enough. He should have recom- 
mended 4 per cent. 

The elimination of monopoly 
profits can be achieved by more 
effective and better enforced anti- 
trust laws and by Government com- 
petition with concerns that cannot 
be curbed by regulation. All these 
reforms will have to come slowly. 
For example, a Federal minimum 
wage and maximum hour law could 
not be so framed or administered 
as to raise the remuneration of all 
the underpaid to a living wage level 
within a year, or within 2 years. 
The main consideration is not the 
rapidity with which the reforms be- 
come effective, but the adoption of 
the policies and methods. 

Aside from the three legislative 
policies just’ described, adequate 
provision must be made for the un- 
employed. If this means, as it prob- 
ably does, greater appropriations 
for work relief and public works, 
Congress should not hesitate to pro- 
vide the appropriations. They will 
not only make for humane treat- 
ment of the unemployed but will 
be good for business. Our country 
is rich enough and our statesmen 
should be intelligent enough to 
enact the necessary legislation. Ac- 
cording to the Brookings Institu- 
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tion volume, America’s Capacity to 
Produce, if our productive plan had 
been operated at full capacity in 
1929, all the families of wage earn- 
ers who received less than $2,500 a 
year could have been raised to that 
level. According to the Survey of 
Potential Production Capacity, our 


as a whole should much longer tol- 
erate the failure of our industrial 
and political leaders to abolish this 
anomaly of devastating want in the 
midst of potential plenty. 

All the reforms specified and ad- 
vocated in the preceding paragraphs 
are in harmony with and are de- 











manded by the moral law of nature 
and of reason. They would be 
adopted by an intelligent society of 


pagans. 
iy 


The State must take every measure necessary to supply employment, particularly 
for the heads of families and for the young. To achieve this end demanded by the 
pressing needs of the common welfare, the wealthy classes must be induced to assume 
those burdens without which human society cannot be saved nor they themselves re- 
main secure. However, measures taken by the State with this end in view ought 
to be of such a nature that they will really affect those who actually possess more 
than their share of capital resources and who continue to accumulate them to the 
grievous detriment of others. 

Pope Pius XI in the encyclical, Atheistic Communism. 
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There can be no improvement in our world until people come to be 
convinced that the ambitious power-seeker is as disgusting as the glutton 
or the miser—that “the last infirmity of noble mind” is just as much an 
infirmity as avarice or cruelty (with one or both of which, incidentally, it 
is very often associated), just as squalidly an abdication, on its human 
plane, as any physical addiction to drink or sexual perversion. 

From Ends and Means by Aldous Huxley (Harpers). 


Some boys were taunting a poor bare-footed lad one day making fun of his 
Christian faith. They said to him, “If God really loves you, why doesn’t He take 
better care of you, why doesn’t He tell someone to send you a pair of shoes?” The 


lad seemed puzzled for a moment, then with tears rushing to his eyes, replied: “I 


think He does tell somebody, but they are not listening.” 
Catholic Missions (Feb. '38). 


productive plant could be so im- 
proved as to increase its capacity by 
about 50 per cent. Neither the un- 
employed nor the American people 














How labor used to organize 


Medieval Guilds 


By RAYMOND MALONEY 


Condensed from The Holy Name Journal* 


The merchant guilds were au- 
tonomous entities. Realizing that 
state interference might corrupt 
their associations, the guilds were 
instituted independently of the gov- 
ernment. The government, it is 
true, was to protect the people 
against the ravages of their enemies, 
but it was not to infringe upon the 
rights of the individual. Red tape 
and avarice, problems of present 
day economic systems, were not 
sanctioned. In all transactions, the 
common good of the people was 
uppermost in the minds of the mer- 
chants. 

All the business in the town was 
controlled by the merchants who 
enforced the strictest, ethical prin- 
ciples. One of their laws was lev- 
elled against unscrupulous agents, 
usually non-members of the asso- 
ciation, who attempted to conduct 
illicit trade. To enforce this regula- 
tion a heavy fine was imposed on 
the offender. If a member of the 
guild were apprehended in a dis- 
honest transaction, he, too, had a 
sufficient amount deducted from 
his income to insure more care in 
future tradings. However, if the 
culprit continued his nefarious prac- 
tices, his license was revoked and 
he was expelled from the organiza- 


tion. To protect the public against 
the adulterations of products, spe- 
cial deputies were appointed to de- 
termine the quality and quantity 
of goods to be marketed. It was 
their duty to obtain the best goods 
and to set a price which would be 
within the reach of all. 

The guildsmen honored their pa- 
tron saint, after whom the guilds 
were sometimes named. At certain 
times of the year special devotions 
were held to honor the Son of God 
and His Blessed Mother. At other 
seasons of the year, non-religious 
functions were organized, during 
which competitive sports were held. 
When a guildsman died, his fun- 
eral expenses were shared by his 
former associates who, during the 
year, had Masses offered for the re- 
pose of his soul. Orphans were 
reared and cared for by the mem- 
bers of the guilds. When a mem- 
ber was too old to engage in his 
trade, a pension provided by the 
guild satisfied his needs. 

Despite the prevailing good fel- 
lowship of the guildsmen, their or- 
ganization fell into decay, but it 
did so because the merchants lost 
sight of charity. Due to a prosper- 
ity wave, towns had increased both 
in size and population. As a con- 


*Lexington at 56th St., New York City. Feb. 13, 1938. 
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sequence, the growing problem of 
employment had to be faced. On 
their return from the East, the Cru- 
saders had introduced into Europe 
spices and satins. Now in those 
days these were considered luxuries 
and the demand for them was 
enormous. Unable to satisfy these 
needs, the merchant guilds became 
oppressive. Instead of adjusting 
themselves to the changing times, 
organizing to meet the rising con- 
tingencies, enlarging their associa- 
tion, dispatching men to procure 
these wanted commodities, and thus 
help to alleviate the needs of em- 
ployment, the merchants became 
oligarchical-minded. | Membership 
was restricted to a few. To 
assure themselves of a fixed num- 
ber, the guilds charged exorbitant 
admission fees. Besides, there was 
an increasing number of talented 
individuals who were turning to 
other pursuits. Assured of the 
necessities of life, they now pos- 
sessed the time and means to prac- 
tice and develop their skill. Out of 
these turbulent conditions the craft 
guilds arose. 

Like the merchants, the crafts- 
men drew up statutes regulating 


the spiritual and temporal welfare 


of the members. 

The personnel of the crafts was 
threefold. In the carpenters’ guild, 
for example, there were masters, 
journeymen and apprentices. A 
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youngster who desired to learn the 
trade of a carpenter was taken un- 
der the wing of the master. This 
master housed the lad and was 
bound to attend to his professional 
and religious training. After ten 
years the boy was allowed to depart 
from the care of his master and 
pursue his trade. During his ap- 
prenticeship he received no wages, 
but now he was entitled to a jour- 
neyman’s pay. If he wished to be- 
come a master he had to pass an 
examination. His examiners, called 
elders, were the governing body of 
the guild elected from the masters. 
It was their duty to draw up the 
regulations binding on all, settle 
disputes between the master and 
employer, protect the members 
against the encroachments of the 
state and attend to the old age pen- 
sions and the care of orphans. Also, 
they specified the quality of mate- 
rial, the methods of manufacture, 
and the marketing of goods. But 
most of all, they enforced the fair 
price. They were the judges, and 
those who did not conform to their 
laws were expelled from the guild. 

In both the merchant and craft 
guilds, the direction of the Church 
was evident. Both societies were 
obedient to the teachings of the 
Church and through this obedience 
they were enabled to enjoy peace. 
But as soon as the temporal power 
of the Church declined, the guilds 
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slipped. Gradually they faded from 
the picture of economic activity, but 
their influence, while it lasted, dis- 
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played the divine precept of love, 
which is lacking in modern econ- 
omic systems. 
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Navarre Comes Home 


In peace at war 


There was a catch in my throat 
as I watched the thousands of scar- 
let berets forming a flaming cres- 
cent round the white altar. Far 
down, against the ancient gray bat- 
tlements of Pamplona the tall white 
structure of the altar glistened in 
the sun. Behind hung the gold and 
scarlet banner of Spain, and tower- 
ing even above the battlements was 
a rough wooden cross. On the altar 
steps were four tiny figures. One, 
moving slowly to and fro, was the 
Bishop, officiating. Another, kneel- 
ing on a purple prie-dieu with his 
head in his hands, was General 
Franco. The other two were the 
servers, a Carlist and a Phalanxist. 
Down the steps trickled two streams, 
one blue, the other scarlet, two 
streams of color that were two lines 
of soldiers, stiffly presenting arms. 
And then, stretching as far as one 
could see, the flaming mass of scar- 
let, as if there had miraculously 


By AILEEN O’BRIEN 
Condensed from The Sign* 


sprung up a crop of poppies on the 
green autumnal fields of Navarre. 
There were flags everywhere, snap- 
ping, curling and floating out 
against the cobalt blue of the sky, 
red and gold like the trees on the 
mountain slopes nearby. The air 
had the sharp pungent tang of 
autumn. 

It was a great army, silent, pray- 
ing, still, with arrogant faces tilted 
lovingly towards the altar. The sun 
shone and glittered on hundreds of 
small silver points—the crucifixes on 
their long poles that the troops 
carry with them into battle. 

Having wandered out over that 
fantastic field, my eyes wandered 
back again to the altar, and the ache 
in my threat grew harder to bear 
while a fierce pang of envy made 
the tears come to my eyes. Envy 
of those arrogant peasants, the Na- 
varrese, salt of the earth. Soon, 
however, the strong lines of those 


*Union City, N. J. Mar., 1938. 
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faces, the deep veiled eyes, the ab- 
solute serenity of that whole army, 
forced me to admit that those men 
must have bought their hereditary 
peace, their daring assurance and 
their simple pride with courage, as 
gallant and loving as that of their 
compatriot, Francis Xavier. There 
before me stood one of the famous 
Brigades of Navarre, qualified by 
foreign military observers as the 
greatest troops in the world. There 
stood the famous chaplains who 
were wounded saying Mass in ad- 
vanced unfortified positions. They 
had distributed Holy Communion 
to boys who were too tired to kneel 
but who had refused a drop of 
water or a crumb of bread since 
midnight the night before while 
marching. Those same soldiers had 
climbed mountains where mules 
lost their foothold and machine 
guns had to be carried up on ach- 
ing backs, swarming over concrete 
parapets and crawling through de- 
files infested with the terrible Astu- 
rian dynamite throwers. These were 
the men of Navarre whose com- 
rades had hurtled down the bare 
flanks of the Dantesque mountains 
of the north, mortally wounded, but 
with a last triumphant “Viva Cristo 
Rey!” that sent the others on like 
a tidal wave. These were the men 
who had left all other troops be- 
hind them during the march on 
Gijon, hardest of all the Spanish 
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fronts, with nothing but range after 
range of formidable crags, defended 
by the most desperate of the enemy. 

There stood one of the famous 
Brigades of Navarre that had made 
the last 15 miles in one day, and 
had entered Gijon stumbling with 
fatigue, light-headed with hunger, 
burning with thirst . . . and sing- 
ing! There were crosses that had 
been carried through the mountains 
where the blackened walls of 
churches stood gaunt and dreary; 
the crosses that had been planted 
anew at the end of each heartbreak- 
ing, desperately fought march, on 
each bit of conquered ground from 
which they had been expelled one 
year and a half before; the crosses 
that had been snatched from dying 
hands to be carried farther and far- 
ther, and thus, relayed from the 
dead to the living, had finally reach- 
ed the sea. 

A cascade of silver notes came 
rippling over the scarlet field. There 
was a rustle, a shifting of positions 
and a crisp order. Like magic, the 
scarlet field turned into a dark one 
as all berets came off, and then the 
troops, headed by five generals, 
were on their knees. The silence 
deepened and the tiny figure of the 
Bishop lifted its hands on high. 
There was a ripple as thousands of 
heads lifted for a moment to gaze 
on something too small to see. 
Heads bowed and then lifted again 
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as the Bishop raised his hands and 
the sun flashed on a golden Chalice. 
Then the bugle sent out its silver 
notes and the field rose to its feet 
again, turned scarlet as berets cov- 
ered dark heads. There was a sigh, 
and attention was once more riveted 
on the white altar where the King 
whose name was their battle cry 
had been enthroned. 

Long weary months of war, fan- 
tastic, prosaic, dull and heroic by 
turns, during which I had seen all 
the good and bad in man raced 
through my mind. I had come to 
accept sin and virtue, unwavering 
loyalty or frightening treason, as a 
matter of course. The extraordinary 
had become the ordinary, and I had 
thought that nothing could surprise 
me. But this was Navarre with her 
sons at home, and suddenly I real- 
ized that here was something 
unique: Christendom in all its 
glory, and the thrill of contemplat- 
ing the ideal come true before my 
eyes was almost unbearable. The 
great Mass had nothing to do with 
the war, and all sense of history of 
time was lost. It became, just for 
a few eternal minutes outside time, 
the realization of what we had all 
been fighting for, from the begin- 
ning of time. I was seeing the most 
arrogant race on earth on its knees 
before Him who died a criminal’s 
death, soldiers with scarlet crosses 
on their breasts bowing in adora- 


tion before the Prince of Peace. I 
also knew at that moment, that 
such a thing could only come about 
in the small nation of Navarre, 
which had remained eternally faith- 
ful in thought, word and deed to 
the ideal of the Cross. 

Mass was over and the figure 
that had knelt on the prie-dieu came 
to its feet, standing outlined against 
the flag of Spain. A clear voice, 
amplified by the microphone, 
floated out towards us as Franco 
read the proclamation which gave 
to Navarre, alone amongst the 
provinces of Spain, the Grand Cross 
of Saint Ferdinand. 

She is granted it, not only for 
having risen to the last man in the 
defense of Spain, but for having 
guarded, behind an impregnable 
battlement of faith, the great Chris- 
tian legacy handed down by Catho- 
lic tradition and destined for the 
whole of Spain. Like some great 
monastery of the Middle Ages, Na- 
varre had jealously treasured the 
culture of Christendom and had de- 
fended it against a world whose 
practical life had ceased to imbibe 
the life-giving Word. 

Gallant, small Navarre had been 
ready to face the world alone, know- 
ing that perhaps not a man would 
be left alive, but ready all the same, 
in one last gesture, to die with the 
civilization that had made her. The 
moment was one of pure joy. Envy 
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could have no place in anyone who 
watched those faces where magnifi- 
cent pride shone so brightly. 

The small figure of Franco was 
coming down the field, and as he 
passed, eyes turned to him and smil- 
ed. His face was pale. As he came 
by me he smiled and in his eyes 
there was all the joy and the suffer- 
ing of the Spanish War. 

There was a surge as soon as his 
car was off, towards the tribune from 
where he was to review the troops, 
and Pamplona’s pent-up feelings 
burst forth into shouts and the age- 
old battle songs of the province, in 
Basque and Spanish. There were 
indignant howls from the wounded 
as they were caught up in the mass 
of pushing, laughing, jubilant hu- 
manity—howls that turned into ear- 
splitting “vivas” as strong arms car- 
ried them safely along. I felt my- 
self crushed between two hugh 
mountain men who each stretched 
out an arm and catching each other 
by the shoulder made an arch for 
me to walk under. I looked up and 
laughed at them. 

“Gracias Navarra,” I said. 

Their ugly, fascinating faces smil- 
ed down on me. 

“Quite a crush, isn’t it?” I gasped 
as a crutch caught me in the stom- 
ach. 

“Well, you see, it’s a great occa- 
sion. The last one like this was 
after Nevas de Tolosa.” 
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“When was that?” A small boy 
was industrially trying to burrow a 
way through the middle of my 
back. 

“In the early 13th Century, when 
Sancho el Fuerte beat the Moors 
down the road here at Tolosa. That 
was the last time the arms of Na- 
varre were chained. I suppose you 
know that the chains were on the 
arms of Christian prisoners. Sancho 
broke those chains with his own 
hands.” 

“Yes,” I gasped. 

“Where do you want to go?” one 
of them asked. 

“To the tribune, for the review, 
of course. Can you get me there?” 

He laughed. 

“We got to Gijon, young lady.” 

“Were you wounded?” I asked 
as I noticed the uneven steps they 
were taking. 

Another laugh floated out above 
the din. 

“We're wearing boots again, 
that’s all. We went across the 
mountains, and the trucks with pro- 
visions couldn’t follow, so our boots 
wore out and we went barefoot. It’s 
not easy to march on asphalt in 
new boots when your feet are like 
pulp.” 

He laughed down at me again, 
amused at my horrified expression. 

“But you couldn’t possibly climb 
those mountains like that!” 

“But we did.” 
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I gulped and couldn’t stand the 
steady look of his eyes. Mine were 
fixed on his shirt, freshly laundered 
but covered with a huge dark stain. 
I knew it well—blood that can 
never be washed out. 

“And that?” I asked pointing to 
the stain. 

He glanced down his nose, and 
all of a sudden I had the hysterical 
conviction that Navarrese necks are 
made without joints. Nothing on 
earth can make them bend. 

“That is a reminder to pray for a 
man I killed,” he said. “We were 
taking a concrete parapet and had 
to do it under machine-gun fire. 
One of our men threw himself 
down at the base of it on all fours, 
another climbed on his shoulders 
and the third, which happened to 
be me, jumped on him and over 
the top. The parapets were im- 
pregnable in theory.” His eyes had 
a far-away look in them. “I used 
a knife, because you can’t do gym- 
nastics with a gun on your shoul- 
der. I got my man in the throat.” 
There was the slightest contraction 
in the muscles of his own throat 
and his lips were pressed tightly to- 
gether. “May his soul rest in peace.” 

“Amen,” murmured his friend, 
and I felt the two arms above me 
stiffen. 

Franco, talking with the Bishop 
on the tribune, turned from time to 
time to wave to the crowd. 
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“Had it not been for him we 
should all be dead.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked, 
searching his sunburned face and 
his eyes that were screwed up 
against the glare of the sun. 

“Simply, that if he had not been 
able to make this a national move- 
ment, it would have turned into the 
third Carlist war, and we should 
all have been killed, to the last 
man.” He pondered his words for 
a moment and then his lips were 
drawn down in the characteristic 
arrogant smile, the natural arro- 
gance of a free race. “I never 
thought, on that day, the roth of 
July, 1936, when 10,000 of us pre- 
sented ourselves before General 
Mola here in Pamplona, that I 
should live to see this day.” 

“What news had you of the ris- 
ing?” I asked. 

He shrugged. 

“None. We didn’t know what 
was happening anywhere. I 
thought,” and he laughed softly, “I 
thought that it was the end. So did 
a lot of us when we put on our 
berets, grabbed our guns and went 
out to cover three fronts.” 

“But you went all the same.” 

He looked down at me, surprised 
at my wondering words. 

“What else was there to do?” 

“It never occurred to you not to 
fight? To give in?” 

He laughed, long and loud. 
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“But we couldn’t mot fight!” he 
exclaimed, looking puzzled and 
amused. If we had given in our 
churches would have been razed to 
the ground, our children taught 
blasphemy in acts and words and 
thought, and our liberty gone. We 
couldn’t not fight.” 

“But you admitted yourself that 
you would have all been killed, to 
the last man. Then your churches 
would have been razed anyhow, 
and your children taught to live 
blasphemy all the same.” 

“Yes,” he said, puzzled still, and 
then, in an impulse of pity he 
placed a gnarled hand on my shoul- 
der. “I don’t know why you speak 
like this,” he said, “but you must 
see that we had either to win and 
throw them out of the land, or else 
give all our blood and demand of 
God that He have mercy on our 
small sons?” 

Little by little, understanding be- 
gan to seep into my mind, like 
water into a parched field. Those 
indomitable men have scorned the 
material bribes offered by the Re- 
public whose constitution denied 
that Spain was Catholic any longer, 
just as they had scorned the intoxi- 
cating doctrines that had crept 
across the Pyrenees with the French 
Revolution and had managed to 
conquer the rest of the world. For 
a century past Madrid has concen- 
trated her best efforts on undermin- 
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ing the tradition of integral Chris- 
tian culture which the Navarrese has 
made as immovable as the moun- 
tains, but Madrid had only succeed- 
ed finally in sending them out to 
drill at night in the dark valleys 
in preparation for the day when the 
storm must inevitably break. Only 
heroic love and an absolute refusal 
to compromise could have made 
them impervious to bribery and 
arms, open and hidden attack in the 
name of “progress.” Yes, they were 
uniquely strong, but that which 
gave their strength its needed sweet- 
ness was a complete lack of fanati- 
cism. They did not even judge 
their aggressors; they simply knew 
that the attacks, whether sincere or 
vicious, must be fought off for the 
preservation of that which they 
knew to be the fount of life. 

When the last of the troops had 
filed past all order seemed to van- 


‘ish. The troops broke through the 


streets like a river over its banks, 
and the joy of being home again 
after 18 months. 

On the square bright groups of 
soldiers sat cross-legged in small 
tight circles. They were all singing. 
I stopped to watch one group. 
Their strong voices were raised in 
the deep, swinging Triumphal 
March, so like a hymn. Over the 
deafening clamor I could hear 
phrases of it, caught up and flung 
farther out by others: “For our im- 
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mortal Spain . . . her Holy Tradi- 
tions . . . under the banner of Spain 

. our legions are fighting . . . 
we are the defenders of Christ the 
King.” 

“Where are you going after the 
war?” I asked a soldier. 

“My great-grandfather,” he said, 
“came down from the mountain, 
from his farm, to fight the first 
Carlist war, and when it was ended, 
he went back. His son, my grand- 
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father, came down to fight the sec- 
ond, and when it was over he went 
back. I have come down to fight 
this one and when it is ended, if it 
be the will of God that I live, I 
shall return to the mountain farm 
to rear my sons that they may rear 
theirs in the way of life we know 
and love. That is my task, to keep 
Navarre ever loyal and true and 
rear a race of men who know when 
to fight and when to be at peace.” 


oh 


For over a year and a half now, we have been reading stead- 
ily the almost daily accounts of territorial advances, consolidation 
of position, and splendid victories achieved by the (Red) govern- 
ment (in Spain). Yet, at the risk of calling down the wrath of 
the righteous Reds upon my insubordinate head, it seems to me 
that the government is not unlike he who mounts his ass back- 
wards: as long as the beast retreats, he advances. 

Katharine Crofton Cebrian in The Leader, San Francisco. (5 Mar. °38). 


k 


The whole history of western civilization from the Roman empire 
until today, from Diocletian until Bismarck, teaches us that every time 
there is a conflict between religion and the state, it is always the state 


which is vanquished. 


Mussolini. 


We promise the Spanish people that no home shall lack a 
hearth and fire; no worker shall lack bread; everybody shall have 
work, because those who have more shall give away something 
for those who have less. Our social justice will be based on 
brotherly love and on the intimate collaboration of all classes. 
Our hand will be hard and relentless to establish social justice. 


Generalissimo Franco. 











By DAVID I. DORSCH 
Condensed from The Voice* 


The opening prayers were said 
half an hour ago, the first speaker 
has used every method known to 
him te gather a crowd; but the 
passersby are still just passersby. 
Then, for some reason or other, 
or perhaps for none, people, one 
by one, begin to stop and listen; 
a question is asked, a discussion 
starts and the crowd grows. One 
guildsman talks, gives way to the 
next, and after two hours the crowd 
is still largely the original group. 
At the same pitch a week later, 
some are waiting for you to open. 
A crowd gathers in less than five 
minutes, listens to one speaker, and 
then almost to a man moves off; 
another speaker mounts the stand 
and a new crowd forms rather 
quickly, so that in the course of 
three hours, five or six different 
groups have attended the meeting. 
Still another week at the same 
corner; people pass by without the 
least sign of curiosity, and at the 
end of the afternoon there have 
been no more than 15 listeners. 
The most relative term in‘a 
guildman’s vocabulary, then, is 
“crowd”. Sometimes it means a 
dozen, sometimes 25 or 30; again it 
might mean 50 or 60, and not too 
infrequently, it means from 100 to 
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Street preacher tells about it 


150. Our Saturday night crowds 
at the suburban pitches are regu- 
larly, and quite naturally, larger 
than those at the Wednesday after- 
noon meetings in downtown Balti- 
more. Downtown, men generally 
outnumber women five to one, but 
in the suburbs women are more 
generously represented. And, con- 
trary to their reputation, women are 
far less inquisitive than men. Near- 
ly all are Christians; some sincerely 
so, others because they do not know 
what else to be. They have little 
idea of Christian dogma, although 
nearly all seem to believe in the 
divinity of Christ. Their parents 
were Christians, and so are they. 
Some can tell you the day, date and 
time the Holy Ghost told them they 
were saved. Not a few are Catho- 
lics, And the fact that they stand 
for two hours on a sultry summer’s 
night, after being on their feet all 
day at work, is irrefutable testi- 
mony that our Catholic people want 
doctrinal instruction. Occasionally, 
with praiseworthy but inopportune 
zeal, they become exasperated with 
the objector’s inability to see, or 
unwillingness to admit what to 
them is an obvious point of Cath- 
olic belief or practice, and openly 
express their displeasure. Fights 


*St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. Feb., 1938. 
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nearly resulted on two such occa- 
sions. 

Occasionally, too, a drunk joins 
the crowd, proudly proclaims his 
Catholic faith, and immediately 
asks a question. Getting rid of him 
unobtrusively is a triumph of dip- 
lomacy. The speaker treats him 
courteously and tries adroitly to out- 
talk him and keep him quiet, until 
another guildman gets next to him, 
distracts his attention from the plat- 
form by showing deep interest in 
what he has to say, takes him gently 
by the arm, and talking to him all 
the while, walks him gradually out 
of the crowd and down the street 
away from the meeting. 

A few are agnostics. Such was 
the young insurance agent who, 
from opening to closing, listened 
with the utmost attention and with 
never a question for several weeks. 
Then, with pitiful sincerity, he con- 
fessed privately that he yearned for 
the truth but did not know where 
to begin because he had read “too 
much of the wrong stuff.” At every 
pitch there are others like him in 
that they are regular, silent and at- 
tentive listeners. Then, there is, 
occasionally a Jew. Such was the 
Russian who had been 15 years in 
America, was thoroughly familiar 
with the Old Testament, but had 
never heard of Jesus Christ or of 
the New Testament. In the midst 
of all these are three or four guilds- 


men who recite the Rosary through- 
out the meeting. 

It will, perhaps, be a surprise to 
some to learn that these people are 
not only of average, but often of 
more than average intelligence. 
Here are two lawyers, one from 
Syracuse, another from Long _ Is- 
land; here is a medical student, and 
a graduate student of history from 
Johns Hopkins. Insurance agents, 
salesmen, stenographers, high school 
boys and girls, laborers, white and 
Negro in overalls and with empty 
dinner pails. Here is a well-dressed 
chap in his early twenties who, with 
nervous excitement and watch in 
hand gives the speaker any amount 
of time to prove with texts from 
the Scriptures that the soul is in- 
destructible. Here is a stout, feeble, 
well-dressed man of 70 who says 
that God made Adam eat the apple, 
because He knew he would when 
He placed the tree in Paradise. 
Here is a gentleman in his early 
thirties who, pencil and paper in 
hand, requests the Scriptural texts 
that prove the existence of Purga- 
tory, and finally agrees that praying 
for the dead is reasonable and con- 
soling. Here is a bankrunner of 16 
paging through the Epistles of St. 
Paul with astonishing familiarity 
to defend his belief in salvation by 
faith alone without good works. 
Here is a Jewish agnostic denying 
the application of the law of cause 
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and effect to phenomena beyond 
our sense experience, questioning 
the historicity of the Gospels, and 
the existence of revelation. Here is 
a timid woman of 40, anxiously 
asking whether or not Catholics are 
the only ones who will be saved. 
Here is a middle-aged, poorly 
dressed man who cannot under- 
stand how our Lord can be God 
and at the same time the Son of 
God. Here is a neatly-dressed sales- 
man saying there will be no resur- 
rection of soul or body until the 
final resurrection at the end of the 
world. 

All our questioners are sincere. 
The bigoted or nasty heckler is in- 
deed rare, and, strange though it 
may seem, the efforts of such a one 
to turn the crowd against the speak- 
er and against the Church invar- 
iably, even in a largely non-Cath- 
olic crowd, act as a boomerang. 
For the crowd, sincerely interested 
in the talks, and especially in the 
friendly discussions arising from 
them, resents any attempt to arouse 
hard-feelings or to disrupt the 
cordial relations between it and the 
speaker, and does not hesitate to 
rebuke the offender. On one occa- 
sion, a crowd of 30 or 40 at Hollins 
Market went so far as to invite a 
heckler, who persisted in interrup- 
ting the answer to a previous ques- 
tion of his with another objection, 
to leave the meeting. When he re- 
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fused and continued his annoying 
interruptions, they were ready to 
lend him bodily assistance. Fortun- 
ately, however, the chairman was 
equal to the situation, and very 
gracefully prevented what might 
easily have been a free-for-all. 

Quite frequently, however, the in- 
quirer’s question or objection does 
not reveal the real difficulty in his 
mind. Often there is, unconsciously, 
a more fundamental misunderstand- 
ing or ignorance underlying his 
statement or his position. For in- 
stance, if this young fellow says 
that sin is an offense only against 
society, it is because he has no 
adequate idea of a personal God. 
If this elderly man says that the 
souls, as well as the bodies, of the 
dead remain in the grave until the 
general resurrection on the last day, 
it is because he does not under- 
stand what death is. Nor are these 
two alone in their misunderstand- 
ing of the true nature of these 
fundamental notions. For few 
points require more frequent and 
more detailed explanation than the 
true and complete notions of death 
and sin. No doubt, such general 
ignorance is due to the fact that 
people outside the Church are los- 
ing all idea of a personal God and 
of personal immortality. 

There are the “other sheep” the 
Master has that we must bring into 
the one true fold; these are the lost 
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sheep to whom He bids us go. 
“Go out into the streets and lanes 
of the city, into the highways and 


Chinese child to a Ph. D. 


| know this man as well as I know 
myself. We were both born in the 
same little New England village, 
50 years ago. We went to the same 
little “red school-house,” back in 
the nineties, and we graduated, 
later on, from similar “Academies,” 
as the high schools of that day were 
known. Then, our ways parted, 
for I became a humble tiller of the 
soil, with wife and children to sup- 
port. He never married, but went 
on to higher paths of learning and 
labor. He graduated from a lead- 
ing college in New England; then 
specialized for four years in his 
choice of a calling, at one of the 
largest of the universities. 

He became, and is now a Pro- 
fessor of languages, or something 
like that. He can write a long 
string of letters after his name, but 
he is still, to me, the same little 
serious-minded boy of long ago. 
For he was always very serious 
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Friends Revisiting 


*St. Meinrad, Ind. Mar. 1938. 
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hedges, call them to the Kingdom 
and compel them to come in, that 
my house may be filled.” 


+ 


By A. W. COLE 
Condensed from The Grail* 


and inclined to religious matters. 
He and I were both baptized, at 
different times, in the same large 
Protestant sect. 

After teaching many years in a 
school of the middle west, my friend 
decided to enter the foreign mis- 
sionary field. He left a position 
that brought him $7500 a year to 
be a humble missionary teacher in 
China, at $500 annually, and not 
even sure of that. True to his be- 
lief, he felt that God was calling 
him, and God probably was. 

He has had many years now, in 
the mission field. He is back home 
for a little while and he looked me 
up the other day. 

We sat and talked of many 
things, all of one forenoon. All at 
once, he brought up the subject of 
religion, and asked if it was true 
that I had become a Catholic. 

“Do you know,” said he, “I al- 
most investigated the Catholic 
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Church, four years ago, in China.” 

I asked him if he knew anything 
about Catholic teaching. He said 
the only thing he knew was that 
Catholic’s claimed to be the “one 
and only Church.” 

I asked my friend what caused 
him to get interested in the Cath- 
olic Church, four years ago, as he 
said. 

He replied, “Only one person in 
all this world ever tried to tell me 
anything of Catholic doctrine. I 
have known hundreds of Catholics, 
intimately; I had a Catholic room- 
mate for several weeks in a Peiping 
hospital; I have visited with Cath- 
olic priests in China and the U. S. 
No one ever offered to tell me any- 
thing of Catholicity, except a little 
Chinese boy, eight years old or so, 
and I couldn’t understand his par- 
ticular dialect very well.” 

My friend went on, “It happened 
on the railroad train, going south 
from Peiping. This little Chinese 
boy wandered through the train, 
and he noticed my King James 


Bible lying on the seat beside me. 
He stopped and talked to me very 
seriously for half an hour. About 
all I could understand for sure was, 
that he was a Chinese Catholic boy, 
and he wanted the world to know 
it. He showed me his Crucifix and 
medals, and he wanted me to be a 
Catholic, too. It was the most re- 
markable thing I ever saw, that 
little Chinese boy trying to preach 
me a sermon on that railroad train. 
He wasn’t afraid or ashamed of his 
religion.” 

I watched this good old friend of 
mine, as he talked, for some time. 

After he had finished, I asked, 
“You say you believe that God will 
tell you what to do, if you ask Him 
in all sincerity?” 

My friend answered, “Yes.” 

Then I smiled a little, and added, 
“Even if He led you to the Cath- 
olic Faith?” 

He looked at me a moment: 

“Yes,” he said, “I would go 
there.” 

I think he will, some day. 


+ + 


The Catholic attitude is objective and constructive. “I love the people,” said 
Henry George, “‘and that love brought me to Christ as their best friend and teacher.” 
“And I,” answered Cardinal Manning, “I loved Christ and so learned to love the 


people for whom He died.” 


J. F. T. Prince, Creative Revolution, (Bruce, 1937) 


A man converted from Protestantism is probably sincere; parting with nothing 
(spiritual) he only adds to what he already has. But a convert from Popery to 
Protestantism gives up so much of what he has hitherto held sacred, that his con- 
version can hardly be sincere and _ lasting. 





Dr. Samuel Johnson 














Peaceful Evolution of a Dictatorship 


Performance of the impossible 


| was talking to an American the 
other day and, as the subject of 
Spain cropped up, he was shocked 
to find that I supported Franco. 
His disgust found significant ex- 
pression in the single phrase, “but 
he'll be a dictator.” To Americans 
a dictatorship is synonymous with 
political backwardness and tyranny. 
But then, not all dictatorships end 
in violence. Portugal is a happy 
example of a dictatorship which 
served to remedy a chronic disorder 
and then evolved peacefully into an 
original and, in these days of ex- 
treme materialism, highly comfort- 
ing Constitution. The man behind 
the movement has been Oliveira 
Salazar. 

Portugal’s past had been _glor- 
ious; dismal its history, on the other 
hand, in the last 100 years. The 
Portuguese, a melancholy people 
with spasmodic bursts of creative 
vigor, had become apathetic. Ma- 
terial conditions reflected this atti- 
tude of general indifference. Por- 
tugal was everywhere the “bad 
debtor” whose colonies could be 
the barter of Anglo-German dip- 
lomacy. Interest rates were as high 
as 25%. From the fall of the mon- 
archy in rgro till 1926, every year 
was marked with outbursts of 
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Condensed from The Ave Maria* 


violence. Freemasonry held sway, 
and two political parties took turns 
at occupying the parliamentary 
arena, systematically blocking each 
other’s every move. 

As in most emergencies the im- 
mediate solution was a dictatorship, 
set up after a coup d'etat by the 
army. The dictator was General 
Carmona. He chose as his Finance 
Minister, Oliveira Salazar, a pro- 
fessor in the University of Coimbra. 
Salazar’s first term of office did not 
last long. He left after three days 
because the other ministers refused 
to submit to his contention that 
financial reconstruction was the 
most pressing task, and would not 
grant him complete power to im- 
pose cuts on other departments and 
to reform the administration. 

Very soon he came back on his 
own terms, and Portugal has never 
had the occasion to regret the day. 
He was a man who devoted him- 
self whole-heartedly to his work. 
The world began to look up and 
take notice. Who was this Finance 
Minister who was doing such 
wonders? The London Times de- 
scribed his achievement as unsur- 
passed by any other Financial Min- 
ister of modern times. His first 
budget showed a considerable sur- 
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plus, all his budgets since then have 
been balanced. The external float- 
ing debt, huge for Portugal, was 
quickly paid off, with the result 
that Salazar is now in a position to 
negotiate a loan on favorable terms 
on any world market he chooses. 
Portuguese bonds abroad are now 
quoted at or above par. Interest 
rates have been brought down to 
3% and 4%. The colonial econ- 
omies have been detached from the 
economy of the mother-country, 
and made to balance unaided and 
independent. Finally, all the enor- 
mous treasury obligations were paid 
off, and numerous optional internal 
conversions were effected. 

Came 1931, and Salazar took over 
the office of president of the Council 
of Ministers. He seemed to be all- 
powerful. Admittedly he was do- 
ing an immense amount of good 
for the country, and the most honest 
of men could, in his place, have 
justified the possession of so much 
power. But still, Salazar had his 
political theory, now matured by 
five years of office; he had his 
principles to which he must be true. 
Instead of exploiting his success and 
extracting full powers from an en- 
thusiastic population, he set to work 
to evolve the new Constitution, 
which was approved by referendum 
iN 1933. 

According to the Constitution, 
the control of the people over the 
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Government resides in their power 
to elect the head of the State, whose 
term in office is to last for seven 
years. Once elected, his task is to 
choose a Government over which 
he has complete control. 

In 1937, a 95% majority in un- 
controlled elections elected General 
Carmona as the first head of the 
State under the new Constitutional 
regime. He called upon Salazar to 
take the Presidency of the Council 
and, at the same time, the portfolio 
of Finance. 

The position of Parliament is an 
inferior one, as is to be expected 
in a Constitution evolved by a man 
who professes disgust at the way 
parliamentary institutions were 
foisted upon Latin peoples who were 
not in the least suited for them. 
There are two Chambers, one of 
which, the National Assembly, sits 
for only three months in the year. 
It is composed of go deputies, 
elected on a regional basis, and its 
job is to lay down the broad basis 
of legislation. It also discusses, in 
the light of its own advice of the 
previous session, laws already pro- 
mulgated. The other Chamber is 
the Corporative Chamber, an insti- 
tution which is much further on the 
way to realization than the Italian 
system of corporations. In Portugal, 
the majority of corporations have al- 
ready been organized, and they in- 
clude the representation of such 
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diverse interests as the Press, the 
wine producers, various business 
and trade organizations, literary 
and scientific activities, and moral 
and spiritual bodies. In all, there 
are 25 sections of the Corporative 
Chamber. 

Thus we see that Parliament’s 
function is essentially critical and 
advisory. As the debates are given 
due publicity, this function helps to 
form public opinion and is not as 
empty as it may seem. But never, 
under any conditions, has Parlia- 
ment any direct power of legisla- 
tion. This, however revolting to a 
good parliamentarian, has its ad- 
vantages. Thus the uselessness of 
horizontal alliances will help to 
foster the true corporative spirit of 
direct cooperation between employ- 
ers and employed in each industry. 
Finally, only those are allowed to 
vote who support a wife or family. 

We find three salient features of 
the Constitution. First, one person 
is granted unhampered power with- 
in the limits of the Constitution, 
and this same person assumes full 
responsibility. He is the head of 
the State, and it is with him that 
the people come into contact. He 
is not bothered with the actual 
work of government and so can 
be free to direct the general policy 
by appointing ministers of his own 
choice. Second, there are repre- 
sented by means of the corporations, 
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moral, spiritual and intellectual in- 
terests as well as mere economic 
groups. This is in full accord with 
Salazar’s almost never-ceasing pro- 
test against the modern atrophy of 
man’s personality, the homo econ- 
omicus, that legendary being unaf- 
fected by any spiritual desires or 
loyalties. Third, man is no longer 
considered as an impersonal citizen, 
a voting unit to be exploited by 
parties, but rather as a human be- 
ing who, according to Christian 
social principles, finds the fulfilment 
of his temporal ends in his family 
and in his work. 

Time and again, Salazar has de- 
clared that there must be no parties 
in Portugal, thereby evoking the 
usual sneer from critics that “no 
parties” conveniently means only 
one party, and that one his own. 
The term “party,” however, is usu- 
ally taken to mean a group of men 
associated to further sectional in- 
terests. People join one party or 
the other according to the direction 
of their interests. Why Salazar is 
entitled to claim that his followers 
constitute no “party” is because the 
principles embodied in his political 
system are universally valid. What- 
ever else a man may be, he will 
always be a being with certain ends 
to fulfil and, consequently, spiritual 
as well as material interests to de- 
fend. 

That there was effected a smooth 
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transition from the temporary rem- 
edy of the dictatorship to a per- 
manent constitutional solution, that 
the new constitution has worked 
satisfactorily so far, is due entirely 
to the honesty of Salazar and the 
high ideals he has infused into his 
collaborators. His life is one of 
constant work. He is willing to 
accept criticism. He lives very 
modestly; his retreat in the country 
is a four-roomed cottage where he 
has but one servant. He shuns 
public appearances as far as possible. 
An ascetic, he has a high degree of 
religious conviction and patriotism. 

A fanatic he is not. In his speech- 
es, calm and reasoned, so different 


from the dictators to whom he has 
been compared, appeals are re- 
peatedly made to the basic con- 
stituents of man’s life and nature— 
work and the family, justice in 
social relations; and the importance 
of honesty on the part of Govern- 
ment is stressed. His honesty for- 
bids him to fool people with myths. 

To conclude, we can quote the 
words of Salazar inscribed over the 
entrance to the Portuguese Pavilion 
in the Paris Exposition. They are a 
splendid testimony to his convic- 
tions, his courage and his humility 
of character. “He who wanders by 
can lock and see without being 
forced to admire.” 


ee 


The Hardest Vocation 


There is a legend that when a certain teaching order of men an- 
nexed an extremely difficult mission in India, every Principal and every 
dean of studies in the province volunteered for work on the mission. 

That may or may not be true. The interesting thing is that when- 
ever the legend is told, every teacher who hears it gives it unqualified 
credence. They know that if it is not true, it could be true. For in their 
hearts they are fully aware of the fact that teaching is the most difficult 
profession in the world. 

Practically every other profession shows immediate results. The 
lawyer wins his case or he loses it, and in either case, he knows what 
happens. The accountant totals up his books, and whether it’s profit or 
loss, he’s not responsible anyhow.’ The actor gets his applause, or if he 
goes into the movies, he gets fan mail. 

The teacher gets thanks, but for that he has to wait until eternity. 

A teacher’s vocation is hard. It’s monotonous; nobody wants to 
learn, and hence he has to spend 90% of his energies trying to coax 
students to accept information that they don’t give a snap about anyhow; 
and at the end of life, he does not know how much he has accomplished 
or how well he has done his work. The Faculty Adviser (Jan. °38) 





Father Jacques Marquette 


Priest, missioner, explorer 


By JOHN J. MURRAY, C. SS. R. 


Condensed from The Redemptorist Record* 


Few explorers have so won the 
affection of men, as has Father 
Jacques Marquette, the discoverer 
of the Mississippi. His statue stands 
in Washington’s Hall of Fame; the 
University of Milwaukee is called 
after him; several towns and col- 
leges in the U. S. A. bear his name; 
each December 4th Chicago cele- 
brates “Marquette Day,” whilst the 
Pere Marquette Railway still pays 
tribute to his discoveries. France, 
too, remembers him with pride, un- 
veiling to his memory (in Laon, on 
June 1st, 1937—the third centenary 
of his birth) a statue cast from 
copper coins given by the school 
children of France. So does the 
world to-day, after the lapse of 
300 years, honor Jacques Marquette 
as a saintly priest, a fearless mission- 
ary and a famous explorer. As a 
non-Catholic historian, Dr. Quaife 
has said, “Over him, through the 
centuries, hovers that indefinable 
quality we designate as charm; 
without it, one may win fame, but 
not the love of men.” 

Born in the old French town of 
Laon, on the 1st of June, 1637, Jac- 
ques Marquette entered the Jesuit 
Novitiate in his 17th year. After 
12 years of preparation he was or- 
dained. A few months later he vol- 


unteered for the mission to the 
Indians of New France, as Canada 
was then called. He was accepted; 
and, on the 20th of September, 1666, 
in his 2gth year, he landed at 
Quebec. Soon he had mastered six 
Indian dialects, and started in a 
frail canoe for his first mission, 
Sault de Ste. Marie, the land of the 
Ottawas. There by the foaming 
cataracts he built the first church 
in what is now the State of Mich- 
igan. An order from his superiors 
soon set him on the rivers again, 
this time to La Point du St. Esprit, 
a station 400 miles distant. Here 
eight different tribes of Indians 
were encamped. Most of them were 
pagans, but the preaching of the 
Black-Robe, his holiness and gentle 
kindness soon had their effect, and 
many were converted. Suddenly, 
an outbreak of hostilities between 
the Indians brought his work there 
to an end. Following a base act of 
treachery on the part of the Hurons, 
the fierce Sioux declared war. In- 
stantly terror seized the whole tribe, 
and taking to their canoes, they 
fled far up Lake Huron. Mar- 
quette followed them, and opposite 
the island of Mickilimackinac built 
a little chapel, calling the mission 
St. Ignace. In the course of a few 
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years so many Indians were con- 
verted that St. Ignace became a 
model mission. 

But now another work lay before 
Marquette—the work of the ex- 
plorer. He had heard the Indians 
speak of a mighty river far to the 
west, and flowing so far south that 
none knew where it ended. They 
called it the “Father of Waters,” 
the Mississippi. He longed to find 
this river of mystery, which would 
give France access to the center of 
the continent, and an opening to 
the sea far better than the ice- 
bound St. Lawrence, and which 
would give to the missionaries an 
easy way of reaching the various 
tribes along its banks. Rumors of 
this wonderful river also reached 


that most romantic figure in French- 
Canadian history, Count Frontenac, 
then Governor of Canada, and he 
determined to send an expedition 


to discover it. Marquette and a 
young Canadian, Louis Joliet, were 
selected to lead the party. Joliet 
was only 24—12 years younger than 
Marquette. Both were excellent 
friends, and in both burned an in- 
extinguishable desire for adventure. 

On 17th of May, 1673 accom- 
panied by five brave Frenchmen, 
they pushed out their two birch- 
bark canoes from the shore of St. 
Ignace Mission. They skimmed 
through the Straits of Mackinac and 
skirted the shores of Lake Michi- 


April 
gan, paddling all day and singing 
snatches of old French hymns. At 
night they cooked their food in the 
forests, and recommended them- 
selves to our Lady. They turned 
their canoes into Green Bay, and 
passed up the calm Fox River 
through great fields of wild rice. 
On the roth of June they carried 
their boats over the narrow portage 
which led to the Wisconsin River. 
This, they were told, would lead 
them to their destination. Before 
putting their canoes on the waters, 
they knelt down and began a no- 
vena to the Blessed Virgin. The 
goal was almost won. For seven 
days they paddled down the Wis- 
consin. Each day the river broad- 
ened. Each day the current grew 
stronger, and the canoes spun on 
with dangerous rapidity. On the 
evening of June 17th the mouth of 
the Wisconsin was reached, and 
the canoes entered a wilderness of 
waters. A shout of joy went up 
from all. The goal was won. At 
last they were travelling on the 
“Father of Waters,” the legendary 
Mississippi. It was at sunset. 

For the next nine days they 
floated down the broad river. On 
the tenth day they came upon a 
band of Indians, who received them 
kindly, and begged the Black-Robe 
to return. The next day, with great 
difficulty, they navigated their canoes 
past the spot where the Missouri 
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empties its seething waters into the 
Mississippi. Six days more they 
journeyed on; then, fearing lest at- 
tacks by hostile Indians or capture 
by the Spaniards might ruin all 
their work, they wisely, but with 
regret, turned their backs on the 
glorious vision of the sea, and 
started for home. They had found 
what they had been sent out to 
seek: the Mississippi and its course. 

The return journey was very 
difficult. Paddling all day against 
the current, under the broiling rays 
of the summer’s sun, Marquette’s 
strength began to fail, and at times 
as Joliet watched him, he wondered 
whether it was a race with death. 
But death was not yet. On the 
24th of September, exhausted but 
triumphant, they reached the Mis- 
sion of St. Francis Xavier. The ex- 
pedition had taken four months 
and eight days. They had covered 
2,800 miles, and discovered the Mis- 
sissippi, the Missouri, the Ohio and 
the Arkansas rivers. But Marquette 
was a broken man. Yet by autumn 
of the following year he had re- 
covered sufficiently to set out on a 
second journey to the Illinois In- 
dians, accompanied by two French- 
men. The journey over the frozen 
rivers, in the midst of heavy snows, 
was a terrible one. He was received 
as an angel from heaven, and his 
mission was an unbroken triumph. 
On Easter Sunday he said Mass in 
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the open prairie and preached to 
the whole tribe. It was the last act 
of his missionary career. Feeling 
that the end was near, and hoping 
to die at St. Ignace, he said good- 
bye to those who loved him so ten- 
derly and faced for home. 

The two Frenchmen paddled 
hard, wondering if they could ever 
reach the mission in time, whilst 
he who could no longer move cheer- 
ed with loving words, strengthen- 
ing himself with constant prayer 
and by the recitation of the rosary. 
On the 18th of May the canoe 
passed a small hill crowned with 
oaks (situated 40 miles north of the 
present town of Muskegon). Mar- 
quette bade them stop. “My place 
is here,” he said. Sadly they took 
him from the boat, and made for 
him a little shelter, wherein they 
laid him. Their hearts were heavy, 
for they knew it was the end. He 
bade them rest a little, promising 
to call them at the last, and they 
obeyed. So, like St. Francis Xavier 
in his poor leaf-hut, did he lie, 
dying without a priest. Below him 
he could see the great expanse of 
water glistening in the sun. Never 
would he pass that way again. 
Suddenly the sleepers heard the 
ringing of the little bell; and com- 
ing with all haste they saw that he 
would soon be gone. Weeping, they 
held the crucifix before his failing 
eyes; whilst he, having made pro- 
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fession of his faith, thanked them 
for their loving care. Then, mur- 
muring the sacred names of Jesus 
and Mary, he gave back his soul to 
God. He was in his 38th year. 
They buried him beneath the 


a cross which from the waters all 
might see. Two years later 30 
canoes, in slow procession glided 
mournfully down the waters of 
Lake Michigan to St. Ignace. They 
carried groups of silent Indians 


bearing in a casket the bones of 
Jacques Marquette. 


oaks, the waters murmuring re- 
quiem, and on the grave they placed 





The Penitentes 


Originally they were members of the Third Order of St. 
Francis. They endeavored through bodily penance, sometimes 
too severe, to atone for personal sin, particularly during the 
Lenten season. 

In course of time the Penitentes carried their ascetic practices 
too far and had to be reprimanded by Church authorities. 
Gradually the sect died out in Europe, but being transported 
to the Spanish colonies in America, continued to thrive. 

Again the Penitentes came under the censure of the Church. 
In 1857 Most Rev. Juan Baptiste Lamy, Archbishop of Santa 
Fe, found it necessary to decree certain regulations for the 
Penitentes of New Mexico. The Second Rule of Archbishop 
Lamy, as translated by Jose D. Sean, of Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
follows: 

“The penance must be done as secretly as possible, without 
giving scandal to the rest of the faithful, according to the spirit 
of the Church, and without doing it for vain glory; on the con- 
trary, such penance will be disapproved by Holy Mother Church, 
and the brothers subjected to censure for abuses in matters of 
religion. 

“The brothers who shall refuse to obey these rules after their 
due proclamation and publication will not be admitted as spon- 
sors for Baptism, Confirmation or marriage. They shall, during 
their lives, be deprived of the Sacraments of the Church.” 

Until recently, a rigidly secret society, the Penitentes are today 
generally known to their neighbors in New Mexico and Color- 
ado, even though their rites within the Moradas are kept closely 
guarded from prying eyes of outsiders. 


St. Anthony Messenger (Mar. °38) 











Prospects of Reunion 


Reform of the Reformation 


In the present turmoil which is 
perhaps the final stage of the 16th 
century break with Rome, what are 
our separated brethren going to do? 
In the countries where the Roman 
Catholic Church is persecuted, the 
Protestant religion is not spared. 
See what is happening in Russia, in 
Germany. The need for reunion has 
been felt ever since 1580. Former 
efforts to bring about the longed 
for reunion were not quite useless: 
the positions of the opponents were 
more clearly defined; the Church 
was relieved of many charges falsely 
brought against her; and many in- 
dividual conversions to Rome took 
place. 

Pope Leo XIII succeeded in draw- 
ing into the fold several Oriental 
churches; his efforts toward a rap- 
proachment with Protestants in 
general and Anglicans in particu- 
lar, are well known. The Malines 
conversations are still in the mind 
of every living Christian. But what 
about the present day situation? 
Bolsheviks and Nazis alike are fight- 
ing religion, the first openly, the 
second in a more wily way. Both 
are forcing atheism on the world, 
the first as a conditio sine qua non 
of their materialistic culture, the 
others as a return to the paganism 


By ANTHONY COPPENS, S. J. 
Condensed from The Missionary* 


that existed before the Redemption. 

The Church of Christ remains 
divided. Do our separated brethren 
realize the common danger? Our 
Christian civilization is at stake. 

There is, no doubt, a vague feel- 
ing of uneasiness in the Protestant 
camp. They know only too well 
that, once the Roman Catholic 
Church is over-thrown, there will 
be no mercy in store for them. 
What has happened in Russia and 
what is happening in Germany is 
only too clear. On examining the 
Protestant mind all over the world, 
one must come to the conclusion 
that a rapproachment with Rome 
is in order; the desire to join forces 
against atheism, the common enemy, 
is in many hearts. 


England 


In each one of the Protestant 
Congresses, from Stockholm to the 
more recent Oxford Congress, there 
was a general longing for unity in 
the Churches. A striking feature of 
the Oxford Congress was that every 
day prayers were offered for the 
absent Churches, namely for the 
German Lutheran Church, whose 
delegates had not been allowed by 
Hitler to leave German territory, 
and the Roman Catholic Church. 


*The Apostolic Mission House, Brookland, D. C. Mar., 1938. 
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Doctor Lang, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, declared that it was im- 
possible to concentrate all the 
strength of Christianity on the needs 
of the world without the active 
cooperation of the Catholic Church. 

The creation of the United Chris- 
tian Front in England, three months 
ago, in response to Sir Henry Lunn’s 
appeal in The Times is very signifi- 
cant. It was stated at the eighth 
annual Summer School (1937) that 
non-Catholic Labor men and others 
manifest a growing desire to learn 
the teaching of the Church; they 
fully appreciate the Papal pro- 
nouncements on social problems. 
The sales of the Catholic Social 
Guild literature have been more 
than double those of previous years, 
the majority of it having gone to 
non-members. 

The British Christian Council 
officially representing the Anglican, 
Presbyterian and Free Churches, 
through which 30 countries co-oper- 
ate in the cause of friendship and 
peace, has sent a letter to Cardinal 
Goma, Primate of Spain, expressing 
profound sympathy with the Span- 
ish Christian authorities and the 
people, who “in a drawn-out stfug- 
gle, are giving true testimony of 
their love for God. The council 
prays that peace may soon be re- 
stored to Spain and that she may, 
once again, enjoy full Christian 


liberty.” 


April 


Germany 

A movement similar to the Ox- 
ford movement started among Ger- 
man Lutherans after the Great War. 
The letter of a group of Lutheran 
pastors to the Holy Father three 
years ago, along with subsequent 
events, shows that the Augsburg 
confession is shaken. At present 
Lutherans and Catholics, both be- 
trayed by the regime they helped to 
create, are sympathizing in a com- 
mon persecution. Where is this re- 
ligious warfare going to lead? If 
the downfall of National Socialism 
takes place, Communism gets the 
upper hand and the fate of the two 
leading religious bodies remains 
the same. The Protestant part of 


Germany knows the charges of im- 
morality against the Catholic priests 
to be false, and the Catholics ad- 
mire Dr. Niemoller’s courage. Mu- 
tual appreciation may lead to a bet- 
ter understanding in the face of the 
pagan and atheistic danger. 


Scandinavia 

Religion in the Scandinavian 
countries is lax. The Lutheran 
Church is the State Church in Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway and it is 
still considered respectable to be 
baptized, to be married, to be buried 
under the protection of the Church, 
but very few practice their religion 
and live with the Church. Social- 
ism is prevalent but there is no 
question of Communism. 
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The conversation of prominent 
writers draws the attention of the 
intellectuals to the Roman Catholic 
Church. Joergensen in Denmark, 
Nils Beskov and Dr. Eva von Bahr- 
Bergius in Sweden, Dr. Krog-Ton- 
ning and Sigrid Undset in Norway, 
they all make a deep impression on 
their Protestant readers. Sigrid 
Undset became a convert in 1923 
and in 1930 won the Nobel prize 
for literature. Her novels of the 


Middle Ages have opened a new 
world for the Norwegian Lutherans 
and taught them two things: that 
they are attracted to the Mother- 
Church (Rome) by the deep im- 
pulse to build their lives on solid 
ground and that it is sheer non-. 


sense to maintain that Catholicism 
is not fit for the Norwegian mind. 

Lutheranism is losing its influ- 
ence more and more. Just recently, 
at the celebration of the 4ooth an- 
niversary of the introduction of the 
Lutheran Church in Norway, the 
Norsk Kirkeblad wrote, “It is easy 
to understand why this jubilee was 
celebrated in a quiet atmosphere, 
for it reminds us of circumstances 
we better ignore.” And the Kris- 
telig Ugeblad, “We all feel that the 
memory of the introduction of the 
Reformation constitutes a kind of 
humiliation, especially when we 
consider how the Reformation of 
the Church in Norway took place.” 
Just at the time the suppression of 
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the convents was commemorated, 
the erection of Protestant convents 
was considered. Bishop Fonnesbech- 
Wulff wants to realize the idea of 
convent life in the former Logum 
abbey, and Doctor Schou claimed 
at a gathering of Lutheran clergy- 
men that the building of convents 
favor spiritual hygiene and strength- 
ens Christian faith. 

Anti-Catholic prejudice is on the 
wane in Denmark. Pastor Kaj 
Munk, in an article on the Reforma- 
tion festivities confesses that his ad- 
miration for the Church of Rome 
knows no bounds. He sums up all 
they were deprived of by the Ref- 
ormation: confession, communion, 
convents, bishops and archbishop 
“who is familiar with the King 
and who dominates more than he 
pays homage, for whoever enjoys 
the power to bless, has also the 
power to excommunicate.” 

Helge Rode, friend and collab- 
orator of Joergensen whom he did 
not join in the faith, wrote many 
controversial pamphlets to free Den- 
mark from the spirit of materialism 
and Darwinism which had been 
propagated by George Branders. He 
dreamed of a united and renewed 
Church which would be able to 
deal, in a decisive way, with the 
modern social order as the Popes 
of the Middle Ages used to do. 
“Such a united Church would take 
away the anxieties of many.” Rode 
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asks in one of his books, “Aren’t 
we all a little bit Catholic?” 
Hungary 

A group of distinguished Cal- 
vinist ministers had paid a visit to 
Pannonhalma, the great Hungarian 
Benedictine Abbey on the occasion 
of the 1,o0oth anniversary of the 
foundation of the Abbey. Arch- 
abbot Chrysostomos Kelemen, ad- 
dressing the guests, had stressed the 
necessity of union between the Hun- 
garian Christians in the strife 


against the worldwide organization 
of the enemies of the faith and the 
new heathens. The cordial speeches 
of the Calvinist clergymen were 
most significant, such as that of 
Doctor Balogh, the curate-superior 


of the Calvinist Church. 

University professor Dr. Hetessy 
declared, “We are not strangers in 
this house, we feel here, as if we 
were at home; Christ is our com- 
mon possession; our common in- 
heritance is also the death of the 
Savior, which is the redemption of 
us all, and in common we have 
the love we bear for our Lord. If 
these ideas find an echo in the 
Hungarian public, this visit will be 
a triumph of brotherly love. I,’ for 
my part, when back in Debrecsen, 
shall readily and with sincere joy 
bear witness for it. We thank God 
that He has granted us to live to 
see this day.” 

Catholics can make no conces- 


April 


sions on essential doctrines, but they 
can endeavor to acquaint Protest- 
ants with what the Church actu- 
ally teaches. Subjective philosophy, 
materialism, dechristianization and 
open opposition to religion today, 
are a likely prelude to a violent 
crisis for Christianity, from which 
the Church may emerge humiliated 
and materially despoiled. A convic- 
tion of this should bring Christians 
closer together in the face of a com- 
mon danger. While there is no im- 
mediate prospect of reunion, prep- 
aration can be made for it by abol- 
ishing prejudice, eliminating emo- 
tionalism and passion in the quest 
for truth, and by deepening re- 
ligious conviction. Doctor Ladislas 
Ravasz, the present leader of the 
Hungarian Calvinists declared in a 
public speech that a common front 
of all Christians was necessary. 

It is generally accepted that the 
chances of a spiritual rapproche- 
ment in Hungary were never so fav- 
orable as now. 

Holland 

What about Holland? A revival 
of faith in God and a strengthening 
of religious consciousness is notice- 
able, especially among the Reform- 
ed Calvinists, in politics Anti-Revo- 
lutionaries, who in 1892 separated 
from the Orthodox Calvinists 
(Christian Historicals). The Cath- 
olics sounded the alarm by calling 
into life the “Pro Deo” action and 
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made an appeal to all Christians to 
fight Atheism and Paganism. 

Two miles out of Nymegen, at 
the Holy Land Institution (Roman 
Catholic), one finds reproduced in 
their proper dimensions, the his- 
torical parts of Palestine which are 
associated with our Lord. No less 
than 100,000 pilgrims visited the 
institution last summer. Out of 
them about one-third were Catho- 
lics; the others belonged to the Re- 
formed Church. Even the prime- 
minister, Mr. Colyn, of the Anti- 
Revolutionaries, with his family, 
stopped for a few hours and handed 
over to the Administrator a gift 
for the work. Several Calvinist par- 
sons, conducting pilgrimages, were 
glad to co-operate toward the erec- 
tion of the new basilica. “It is all 
nonsense that separates us from 
you, Roman Catholics,” one of them 
declared. “A cleaning or Reforma- 
tion may have been necessary in 
the 16th century, but it should not 
have come to a break.” 

The U.S. 

About a year ago the Rev. Dr. 
John Sutherland Bonnell, pastor of 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, after an extended visit to 
Russia and basing his observations 
on an intensive study which he 
made of Marxism, warned the re- 
ligious leaders of all denominations 
against any alliance whatsoever 
with the Communists. “Commun- 
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ists,” he says, “by their very phil- 
osophy itself, are pledged to exterm- 
inate religion in every nation in 
which they gain control.” He be- 
lieves that if the social and econ- 
omic aspects of Communism could 
be separated, there might be some 
excuse for co-operation by Chris- 
tian nations with the Soviets. “But 
Communists are unalterably op- 
posed to this separation.” The out- 
stretched hand to all Christians! 
Prayer and action will save us 
from the atheists. Let the Catholics 
live their religion. A Belgian gen- 
tleman, refugee in England, in a 
conversation with five Protestants, 
was put to all kinds of questions 
on Catholic topics. At the end of 
the conversation, far from being un- 
friendly, one of the Protestants 
shook hands with him, saying, “We 
admire you and we enjoy you.” 
Live their religion! Mr. Mar- 
chant, a Dutch convert of recent 
date, in the Parliament of Holland 
reproached the Catholic members 
with not quoting St. Thomas and 
the Pope’s social encyclicals when 
bills on social welfare and justice 
were discussed. Live their religion! 
“Tt is a fact,” says Father Frederick 
Muckermann, “that Communism, 
after a fight of 20 years, meets all 
over the world the Catholic lines. 
The Church is spoken of, her say- 
ings are looked for, her triumph is 
longed for, she centers all hope!” 





The Thunder is Our Own 


By GEORGE HERMANN DERRY 


Condensed from Columbia* 


This Social Order can be rebuilt 
—say the Popes—not according to 
the fantastic formulas of the Com- 
munist panacea, but only on such 
foundations as our philosophy and 
our Christian Faith can supply. 
This process of rebuilding requires, 
not merely the negative exposure 
of the Red peril itself, but, pri- 
marily, a program of social regen- 
eration at once positive and con- 


structive. 

This positive Papal program crys- 
tallized round two constructive and 
all-inclusive terms, money and the 
Mass: Money, in the broader sense 


of a fairer distribution of wealth 
through fairer wages, fairer prices, 
fairer investment-returns, fairer 
management of the medium of ex- 
change itself; and the Mass, since 
the only antidote to the selfishness 
that has caused all the economic 
woes of the world is to be found in 
the spirit of unselfishness engen- 
dered by popular participation in 
the sacrifice of the Mass. Such are 
the principals of this universal prop- 
aganda, the curriculum of this’ so- 
cial education, which all the work- 
ers of the world are solemnly bid- 
den by the Sovereign Pontiffs to 
study and apply. 

During the past three months, 


Communists came to scoff 


the writer has been privileged to 
address audiences in 30 Episcopal 
cities of the U. S. and the province 
of Ontario. Several thousands of 
priests attended the afternoon con- 
ferences and tens of thousands of 
our fellow citizens, including Com- 
munists. One layman’s apprecia- 
tion was, “As never before, we now 
see the peril of Communism to our 
homes, to our property, to our re- 
ligion, to all the cherished liberties 
of civilized life. We likewise see 
the supernatural wisdom of the 
Pontiff’s prediction that Commun- 
ism must inevitably prevail unless 
we abolish those abuses of wages 
and wealth upon which the Bol- 
shevists everywhere build their 
widely triumphant propaganda.” 
What really interests people can 
be readily gathered from the ques- 
tions they ask and from the points 
on which they seek further elucida- 
tion. In our present Knights’ Cru- 
sade, questions have centered pre- 
dominantly round the practical pro- 
cedures to be applied in execution 
of the Papal program of reconstruc- 
tion: topics such as collective-bar- 
gaining, co-operatives and_profit- 
sharing, the CIO, sit-down strikes, 
trusts and monopolies, modern 
types of usury that Leo XIII con- 
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demned, the difference between 
Communism, Fascism, and Nazism, 
and how far governments should 
go in planning and coercively en- 
forcing economic reforms. 

But through all the 30 cities, 
most startlingly umexpected has 
been the role the Communists 
themselves have chosen to play in 
these discussions. Their tactics also 
afford interesting indications of 
how their present type of propa- 
ganda, addressed to the American 
toiler, can perhaps best be met. 
Everywhere Communists were in 
attendance, often in clustered knots, 
sometimes scattered through the 
hall, very frequently in the best 
front seats. More than once, the 
police sent a detail of plain-clothes 
men, anticipating, from experience 
in other forums, the not unlikely 
event of disturbances in our midst. 
But nowhere was disturbance at- 
tempted. 

Such, however, is not the usual 
Communist mode. Your full-blown 
Communist is always a professional 
heckler, steeped in the sophistries 
of Marx, trained to audacious pub- 
lic speech, savage in this arraign- 
ment of bourgeois civilization, 
ready to foam at the mouth over 
the unequal distribution of wealth 
but, above all, arrogantly claiming 
a monopoly of interest in the toiler, 
and drunk with the idea of his own 
mission to end forever the exploita- 


tion of man by man. But never 
does he wax so lyrical and romantic 
as in depicting the halcyon hopes, 
the “dream” of the revolution: 
higher wages, shorter hours, bea- 
tific working conditions, the leisure 
and luxurious life in the Workers’ 
Republic in the Promised Land, the 
Paradise on Earth, which of course 
he identifies with the Red Russia 
of today. 

But at these meetings of the 
Knights’ Crusade, the leopard seem- 
ed to change his spots. This was 
not exactly the kind of lecture he 
expected to hear. As a first impres- 
sion, he appeared baffled and stun- 
ned; his bewilderment was further 
mirrored in his irrelevant questions, 
and his aimless, incoherent, flound- 
ering objections. 

In a word, he discovered for the 
first time that all that was good in 
Communism, all that ever really 
attracted him, all that was solid 
and substantial in the iridescent 
“dream,” was to be found in far 
more reasonable measure in the so- 
cial philosophy of the Popes, in 
their unsparing condemnation of 
capitalistic abuses and capitalistic 
dictators, and in the irresistibly hu- 
man appeal of the superstructure— 
private property, economic democ- 
racy, a world with a fairer distribu- 
tion of wealth—all to be achieved 
by the very practical Papal pro- 
gram of social regeneration. 
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After all, in most cases it was the 
memory of youthful misery, and 
privation, later exasperated by the 
haunting insecurity of a system that 
collapsed ever so often in cyclical 
depressions, that made a Commun- 
ist out of the mature man. The 
immoral and irreligious ideas of 
Marx, he later absorbed more as a 
theory and an afterthought, for he 
was told that religion was an agency 
to perpetuate the martyrdom of 
man. 

But now, after Earl Browder had 
told him that Communism was a 
state of society that was to abolish 
forever the exploitation of man by 
man, he was confronted with proof, 
that, so far from the dream com- 
ing true, Communist Russia, the 
“Workers’ Paradise,” had only sub- 
stituted the far more odious ex- 
ploitation of man by the omni- 
potent state. Nay more, Russian 
Communism was not the Commun- 
ism of the “dream”; it was not 
Communism at all; private capital- 


ism had been abolished only to 
establish a tyrannical state-capital- 
ism in its stead. Communism, he 
thought, stood for democracy, for 
a Workers’ Republic. In Russia, 
democracy was dead; there des- 
potism sat enthroned, far outstrip- 
ping the absolutist autocracy of the 
Czars; Russia was ruled by a mil- 
itary machine, all prostrate under 
the mailed fist and the iron heel of 
the one Big Bolshevist Boss, Joseph 
Stalin, world’s champion murderer 
and bloody-handed usurper, who 
was never democratically elected to 
any political office in his life. 

To put the closure on these irre- 
pressible discussions, it usually be- 
comes the preemptory duty of the 
chairman to invoke the lateness of 
the hour. So little “fed-up” do peo- 
ple appear on the way the Papal 
critique of Capitalism takes the 
wind out of the Communists’ sails, 
that the approach of midnight often 
seemed, for Catholics and Com- 
munists alike, too early to stop. 
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This present flare of nationalism recalls the wartime orchestra founded in Chi- 
cago, the personnel of which was to be composed of none but real Americans. At 
the first rehearsal the conductor gave a good old American pep talk, concluding with 
this stirring American plea, “Here we are, a fine bunch of musicians, none but 100 
per cent Americans. We are going to play 100 per cent American music to 100 per 
cent American audiences, and I count on all of you to give me your best in order 
to make this venture 100 per cent American in every particular!” 

And from the back of the orchestra came the stage whisper, “Was hat er g’sagt?” 


Audrey Hestness Moorman 





Religious Rites of Horror 


Without the Church restraining 


By PHIL GLANZER 


Condensed from St. Anthony Messenger* 


After 300 years, despite all the 
efforts of the Catholic Church to 
suppress it, the brotherheod of Los 
Hermanos Penitentes, notorious for 
scourgings, horrible penances and 
even crucifixions, survives in New 
Mexico. 

There is a dark undercurrent in 
the bleak land where Carl Taylor, 
magazine writer, was murdered 
nearly two years ago. A rumbling. 
They know what they know in that 
country! 

Cold chills course up and down 
my spine as I think of my own ex- 
perience in doing the very thing 
Carl Taylor attempted. It was so 
terrifying it has taken three years 
to find courage to put it on paper. 
The friend who assisted me had 
lived among the Penitentes, as a 
youngster, and knew better than 
actually to go among them and 
live there; knew utmost secrecy was 
necessary. 

It was the time of year—nearing 
Easter—when people in the west- 
ern country talk of the Penitentes. 
They are a people who eke out a 
starvation existence in parts of 
Colorado and New Mexico—the 
hot, dry, cruel part that comprises 
the desert land. Their rites begin 
with the Lenten season and end the 


Saturday after Good Friday. 

It was with something of a shock 
that I heard my friend say, “It’s 
time the Penitentes go through their 
penances. I’m going down and try 
to get pictures. Want to go along 
and do an article?” 

“I suppose you realize we are 
risking our lives,” I said. 

It was early evening when we 
reached a spot in the New Mexico 
foothills. My friend informed me 
that the trail, near which we hid, 
would be traversed by Penitentes 
that night en route to one of their 
gloomy Moradas. 

“Get a grip on yourself,” my 
friend snapped, “you'll need it.” 

There was a sound of chanting. 
Unearthly. My companion did not 
answer but I would not have heard 
him if he had, for listening to the 
bitter weeping. Through this wail- 
ed the notes of the pitero (fifer); 
the cries and groans of the tortured. 
The sounds blended in a medley 
of the unutterably distressed. Low 
moaning wails. High, agonized 
shrieks; fearful and tormented. 

Their chained feet afforded room 
for only small steps. They carried 
heavy crosses on their lacerated 
backs. The crosses rested on a bed 
of cactus thorns. Such heavy crosses. 
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Burdens that bowed them low. The 
ordinary load of two or three men. 
Only a person moved by exalted 
determination could carry on. 

Clanking of chains and crunch- 
ing of the crosses across the hard, 
sandy ground made a_ ghastly 
sound. On, on, they came. Stag- 
gering beneath their load; chanting 
monotonously as though to force 
back cries of torture. 

Evidently they came a long way 
on this trip to El Calvario. The 
rough timber of the cross and the 
cactus thorns had cut and scraped 
the flesh of the cross-bearers. A 
cross-bearer reels in agony—falls 
prone to the ground. Something 
hurts, and I realize I am biting the 
back of my hand pressed across my 
mouth. The march is stopped, but 
no motion is made to help the man 
who fell. 

Now comes another group—the 
flagellantes, the men who follow 
the cross-bearers, whipping them- 
selves. 

Swish, swish, swish, fell the 
flails! The sound beats a steady 
one, two, three—in rhythmic time, 
as the whippers lash their bare, 
bleeding backs with the disciplinas. 
I can’t bear to look and yet cannot 
turn my eyes away. 

The disciplinas or whips are made 
from the fiber of yucca, which 
grows in profusion in New Mexico. 


Before using, the whips are dipped 
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in a chemical solution so the lacer- 
ated flesh, which becomes inflamed 
during the scourging, will be dis- 
infected. This is one precaution 
taken by the Penitentes to preserve 
life. 

The flagellantes, or whippers, 
join the cross-bearers. One of the 
former helps the fallen brother to 
arise, and steadies him until he can 
go on. The march is then resumed. 
We follow at a safe distance and 
with extreme caution. At last they 
come to the Morada where the 
march ends. 

The Morada is a rambling adobe 
building where all secret sessions 
are held. The secretive Penitentes 
never, under any circumstances, 
allow an outsider to enter their 
Morada, the windowless part of 
which is used for the end of the 
ceremonies. True, the curious have 
witnessed scenes of the marches and 
even visited Penitente churches, but 
never a Morada. For this is sanctu- 
ary. If a man tells you he has 
visited a Morada you know he lies, 
for had he visited it during cere- 
monies, he would not be here to 
tell of it. 

This strange group clusters about 
the Morada as the cross-bearers are 
relieved of their burdens. Three of 
the crosses are erected, side by side, 
and one some feet away. About 
this one, the whippers circle, lash- 
ing themselves with renewed zeal. 
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The crossbearers prostrate them- 
selves and crawl to the foot of the 
cross. They kiss it reverently. 

These strange people go inside 
the Morada. No sound comes from 
its heavy door, which is the only 
opening. We can only guess what 
is going on inside. 

They finally—it seems we waited 
years—come out. The victim is not 
over five feet three and is frail. He 
walks unfaltering to the lone cross, 
waits patiently as it is lowered, lies 
down upon it, and stretches out his 
arms. My breath strangles in my 
throat as I look about fearfully for 
the man with thongs to bind the 
man to the cross before it is raised 
again. Unthinking, I stood up, and 
that moment was nearly my last. 
There was a gigantic report and a 
shower of small shot whistled over 
my head. Ducking, we ran as hard 
as we could down into an arroyo 
immediately behind our hiding 
place. 

We heard later that the man who 
was crucified suffered no ill effects. 
A fatality at a crucifixion is almost 
unheard of; and to be crucified is 
the highest honor. During Lent the 
chosen man and his fellow Peni- 
tentes suffer what to us would seem 
the tortures of Hell. Each night 
they trudge miles over the moun- 
tains, some wearing chain sandles 
with barbs pointing upwards to the 
feet, others with bundles of cactus 
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strapped to their backs so that the 
flesh is pierced almost to the bone. 
Their apparent indifference to pain 
is probably due to the religious ec- 
stasy into which they work them- 
selves, so that by the time Good 
Friday arrives they are practically 
in a walking trance, entirely oblivi- 
ous of their surroundings. The ini- 
tiation ceremony of the Brother- 
hood is a stern preparation for the 
ordeals to come, and the reason why 
no Penitente will ever bare his back 
in the presence of a stranger. For 
some while before, the coming ini- 
tiate learns from the maestro de no- 
vitios the secrets of the order. At 
last, late at night, he is summoned 
to the Morada and led into the in- 
ner sanctuary. He is made to kneel 
before the altar and is stripped to 
the waist. The sangredor advances, 
and, with a piece of chipped quartz, 
marks the final seal of the order 
upon the initiate. Thrice down the 
length of the back and thrice across 
he gashes him, tearing the flesh so 
as to leave a permanent scar. Even 
then the man has not qualified till 
he has cried willingly for “the three 
meditations of the passion of our 
Lord.” These are given him with 
the full force of a snakewhip. 

It it hard to arouse sympathy for 
fanaticism which amounts here al- 
most to sadism. But I cannot lose 
the spell which that fearful demon- 
stration of faith threw over me. 





Molding Missioners 


By CHARLES McCARTHY, M. M. 


Condensed from The Patrician* 


A dozen horses, 80 valuable cows, 
600 healthy pigs and some 2000 
chickens moved from their quarters 
on the old Brighton Seminary farm, 
at Bedford, Mass., a few years ago, 
to make room for successive groups 
of young men preparing themselves 
for the foreign missions. 

The erstwhile horsestalls are now 
chapel and refectory, the cow shed 
and hay loft have been divided in 
and recreation 


cells, conference 


rooms, a pig pen has been converted 
into an industrial center containing 
carpenter, paint, electric, and ma- 


chine shops. 

Bedford is the “Solitude”; tech- 
nically it is called “Probatorium” 
for want of a better name; it is a 
“Novitiate” in fact, adhering to all 
the prescriptions of Canon Law for 
religious novitiates save the im- 
portant one of time required for 
the validity of vows. The Bedford 
year is 48 hours short of the “canon- 
ical year.” 

This probation year has for its 
object the formation of aspirant 
foreign missioners according to the 
Constitutions of Maryknoll. 

It is presumed that every one en- 
tering Bedford comes to be educated 
in ascetical theology and to be form- 
ed and trained in virtue. Conse- 


To plow, to cook, to darn 


quently the discipline is difficult; 
but the good will of the novices 
and their desire for perfection re- 
move almost all difficulties. They 
are proverbially happy, restrained 
but not repressed. During the year 
they mature rapidly but not always 
without growing pains. They 
quickly develop a fine sense of re- 
sponsibility and a self-reliance. 

The spiritual training follows 
the traditions approved by the 
Church for her religious orders. 
The year opens and closes with full 
eight-day retreats. The divine 
Office is chanted in choir every Fri- 
day, the weekly day of silence and 
recollection. There are two half- 
hour meditation periods daily, 
morning and evening. Public and 
private prayer, special seasonal de- 
votions and the liturgical life fol- 
lows the traditions of Sulpician 
seminaries. 

Monthly each novice is assigned 
a saint whose life he studies and 
whose virtue he tries to imitate. The 
novice writes a biography of his 
saint of the month, emphasizing the 
virtue he wishes to cultivate. He 
concludes his paper with a prayer 
to the saint composed in liturgical 
form. 

Detailed instructions are given on 
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mental prayer. During the year 
each novice publicly gives two half- 
hour meditations, preaches two 20 
minute sermons and reads a dozen 
particular examinations, all of his 
own composition. 

As priestly training the source 
material for this matter is first and 
always the Breviary. 

There are classes in Public Speak- 
ing, Latin, French, Plain Chant, 
Liturgy, Bookkeeping, and Cook- 
ing. The novices take turns, two 
weeks at a time working over nine 
hours a day in the kitchen. Dur- 
ing this time they perform all their 
spiritual exercises privately. 

All work of house cleaning, dish 
washing, repairs, looking after fur- 
naces, pumps, etc., even to the darn- 
ing and patching of one’s own 
clothes, is done by the novices. No 
amount of talent is ever a substitute 
for the religious spirit, so no one 
is ever allowed to skip any exer- 
cises in which to do the above men- 
tioned work. 

A general principle is that every 
one takes his turn at everything. In 
the monthly play, actors take part 
not by talent, but by seniority. 
Every one also takes his turn as 
cantor at the divine Office and at 
High Masses. After six months 
training we habitually feel confi- 
dent to call upon any one in the 
community to perform any office 
or task at a moment’s notice. 


Manual labor has always been a 
Maryknoll tradition. Perhaps no 
other exercise does so much to build 
our bodies, to relax our minds and 
to bind us in a fraternal spirit. 
Surely no experience of our course 
stores our memories with more 
anecdotes. So manual labor is an 
important Bedford feature. The 
novices have built shrines of stone 
and wood, a handball court of 
brick, a baseball diamond and ten- 
nis court, rowboats, and an ice boat, 
paths, roads and a causeway. They 
handle a breviary, a sewing ma- 
chine, a baseball bat, a canoe paddle, 
a pick or shovel, a paint brush or 
a hammer, a catechism class, or 
cook a meal for a visiting Bishop 
with equal ease. 

The health of each is watched 
carefully. Once a month each is 
weighed, the weights are charted 
and kept. Thorough physical ex- 
aminations, including X-rays and 
various analyses, are made by com- 
petent physicians. Any physical de- 
fect is corrected. 

To teach the value of money, 
each novice at specified times must 
tabulate the expenses of meals, of 
articles he breaks, etc. For this pur- 
pose all have free access to the pro- 
curator’s files at a special daily 
period. To our surprise no bill has 
ever been misplaced or lost. 

So many and such are the things 
that train a man to be a missioner. 








This Was My Reply 


By GLADSTONE O. WILSON, Ph. D. 


Condensed from Interracial Review* 


I have just received a letter from 
my interesting friend, who tried to 
convert me to Communism on the 
train to Washington. It is quite 
business-like in style. It reads: 
Dear Sir: With reference to our 
conversation of some time ago and 
your vehement condemnation of the 
remedy the true lovers of humanity 
are striving to apply to our social 
wounds, I have but-one more ques- 
tion to ask you, and it is this: what 
then? Yours appreciatingly, N. N. 
The following is a copy of my 
reply: 
Dear Comrade: The gist of my 
remarks the last time we met was 
that the cure of our social evils was 
not narrowed down to an exclusive 
choice between two superficially 
conflicting prescriptions—fascist or 
Communist, because they are both 
wrong. My version of the dilemma 
was: theocratic or chaotic? 
Moreover, I thought I had made 
it clear that to me at least, if you 
rule Christ out of the parley, the 
inevitable result of the “battle for 
the downtrodden” can only be chaos 
whether you march behind a Red 
Flag, a Swastika or a Blackshirt. 
Mind you, the force of my conten- 
tion was not based on the fact that 
the three “Isms” imply methods 


Shirt puts on man 


which are bloody, crooked or shady. 

What I tried to explain to you is 
that neither Fascism, Nazism or 
Communism are really human. 
They have left out of consideration 
in the application of their social 
philosophy, the element that really 
matters, namely the man. Instead 
of being the subject about whom 
something is predicated, the indi- 
vidual is made the predicate of an 
abstract something, whatever you 
choose to call this something. In- 
stead of John Brown saying as 
formerly, “This is my shirt,” it is 
the shirt that is supposed to say, 
“This is my man.” Or if you 
prefer it this way, instead of the 
Private Jones proclaiming proudly, 
“This is my own, my native-land,” 
it is the native-land that uncom- 
promisingly should insist, “This is 
my Jones, my native tool.” 

Indeed, all this talk about “hu- 
manity” and “nationality” would 
greatly amuse me if their conse- 
quences were not so tragic. You 
cannot serve humanity or national- 
ity as such. It would be rank 
superstition and downright fraud. 
It would be criminal to administer 
such dope to the people. Objec- 
tively, neither humanity nor nation- 
ality exists. They are merely ab- 
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stract ideas of the mind. What 
really does exist is ‘the individual 
man whom Communists, Fascists 
and Nazis either completely ignore 
or at least are willing to sacrifice 
on the altar of a materialistic re- 
ligiosity. 

I think I have said enough but I 
am afraid that if I leave off here, 
you will say, to yourself, “Just what 
I thought. You can’t trust those 
fellows. He signs off in order to 
evade the real issue.” (Excuse me 
for thinking somewhat uncharitably 
of you, but you don’t believe in 
such a thing as a precept of charity, 
do you?) 

Anyway, whether you would 
have thought so or not, if I closed 
my letter with a word that smacks 
of some kind of worship even if 
materialistic, here is another para- 
graph! And if then you are not 
satisfied, drop me another line and 
I shall be at your service. 

The point that I feel you want 
to make is this. Granted for argu- 
ment’s sake that Communism like 
Fascism will lead to chaos, how 
does this bring Christ in? This is 
how. First of all, we Christians 
believe that Christianity is God’s 
final public revelation to man and 
not merely a phase in the evolution 
of man’s religious experiences. We 
believe therefore that, though de- 
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may take place, though upholders 
of the Christian faith may again be 
exiled or executed as they have been 
in the past, neither you nor any 
other would-be dictator can banish 
Christ from His world. You may 
call this optimism if you like. But 
I won’t allow you to outdo me even 
in logical generosity, so I reply, 
“Granted for argument’s sake.” 
But what of this other reason? The 
only way your would-be reformers 
could effect a change without pro- 
ducing chaos and at the same time 
leaving out Christ, would be to be, 
as Chesterton typically expresses it, 
sufficiently far away removed from 
Christianity not to hate it. But you 
are not and cannot be, except you 
fly off to another planet. 

“But hasn’t Christianity been 
tried and found wanting?” seems 
to me to be your obvious rejoinder. 
I apologize for assuming the worst 
in making this inference and if 
your mental honesty rebels against 
the suggestion, you needn’t read 
what follows. 

No, I answer emphatically. Chris- 
tianity has not been tried and found 
wanting but “found difficult and 
left untried.” 

I trust that I have met your 
question squarely but if this is only 
my conceit, I would appreciate your 
further observations. Yours loving- 
ly, Gladstone O. Wilson. 








Athanasius Kircher 


By IRVING T. McDONALD 


17th century scientist 


Condensed from Worcester Sunday Telegram* 


Athanasius Kircher 
was no freak of scientific precocity. 
He experimented, sometimes in a 
primitive way, with projects which 
have recently been realized in prac- 
tical utility, such as sound trans- 
mission, motion pictures and count- 
ing machines. He was one of the 
soundest and most versatile schol- 
ars who ever lived. His father was 
a student of philosophy and doctor 
of theology who, although a lay- 
man, became professor of theology 
in the Benedictine College at Selig- 
enstadt. It is not surprising, then, 
that he should have procured for 
a brilliant son the finest educational 
opportunities available. 

At the age of 17, he became a 
Jesuit, following the usual courses 
of study until the 27th year when 
he was ordained priest; a few 
months later he was called to the 
chair of ethics and mathematics at 
the University of Wurzburg. In 
conjunction with the labors imposed 
upon him by this new assignment, 
he found time to teach the Syrian 
and Hebrew languages. 

It was during these years of 
intense intellectual activity that 
Father Kircher’s great interest was 
aroused in hieroglyphical writings. 
And some of his subsequently pub- 


lished works are conceded to be the 
first to deal successfully with the 
Egyptian inscriptions which had 
baffled European scholars who had 
previously attempted to solve them. 
The French antiquarian, Nicholas 
Peiresc, who had permitted Kircher 
to study his famous collections of 
hieroglyphics, soon recognized the 
Jesuit’s extraordinary abilities and 
urged the general of the Society 
of Jesus to assign him to Rome for 
special studies. 

At the Roman College he taught 
physics, mathematics and oriental 
languages, being finally released 
from formal teaching in order to 
devote himself more specifically to 
scientific research. Among other 
things, he sought to discover the 
subterranean powers responsible for 
the volcanic eruptions of Etna and 
Stromboli, and when Italy was ter- 
rified by the eruption of Vesuvius 
in 1630, Kircher resolved to include 
that manifestation in the scope of 
his researches, he traveled to Naples, 
climbed Vesuvius and entered the 
crater of the volcano by means of 
ropes, making exact measurements 
of the crator and its inner struc- 
ture. Although he published a short 
time thereafter a preliminary study 
of his new scientific instruments 
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designed for physico-mathematics, 
he did not reveal the full fruits of 
his observations in this field until 
he had thoroughly matured his 
conclusions. Hence it was not until 
1678 that his monumental work 
Mundus Subterraneus finally ap- 
peared. The work proved to be of 
great importance, not only for the 
explanation of subterranean con- 
vulsions but in inspiring other 
scientists to new heights of en- 
deavor in this field. It contained, 
among other valuable matters, some 
of the earliest maps of ocean and 
tidal currents ever drawn. Indeed, 
Kircher has already established him- 
self as a special cartographer by 
producing one of the earliest maps 
illustrating the variations of the 
compass. 

About a century ago, Cardinal 
Mezzofanti was astounding Euro- 
pean scholars with his knowledge 
of tongues. Various estimates are 
made of the number of languages 
he could speak, some putting the 
number as high as 114. Some of 
Mezzofanti’s achievements may be 
due to Athanasius Kircher’s re- 
searches in this branch of knowl- 
edge. For he labored, not unsuc- 
cessfully, to demonstrate the rela- 
tions between Latin, Greek, Heb- 
rew, Chaldaic, Coptic, Persian, 
Ethiopian, Italian, German, Span- 
ish, French and Portuguese. He 
went even further in his anticipa- 
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tion of modern linguistics, and 
worked for the foundation of a 
universal tongue by means of which 
people of any nation would be able 
to communicate with those of any 
other nation. 

Father Kircher was first and fore- 
most a religious. Early in his caree: 
he sought permission of his super 
iors to go to China as a mission 
ary, and to devote his life to the 
Christianization of the Chinese. 
Despite his failure to win such an 
assignment, his interest in the 
country never waned, and years 
later he produced a profusely illus- 
trated and much-translated book on 
China and its memorials, both 
sacred and secular. 

It would be difficult to give a 
comprehensive idea of Kircher’s 
many contributions to learning. 
Mathematics, physics, history, phil- 
ology and archaeology all are bene- 
ficiaries of his labors. Book after 
book appears from his fluent pen, 
and translation after translation was 
made by his admiring disciples. 
Even the false sciences were not 
slighted by his all-inquiring mind. 
He insisted on studying alchemy, 
astrology and horoscopy for him- 
self before rejecting them, lest he 
neglect a seed of truth that might 
be hidden among falsehood. 

Even today his Lingua Aegyp- 
tiaca Restituta is indispensable for 
the study of the Egyptian language. 











By BRIGID REDMOND 
Condensed from The Irish Monthly* 


If we are book lovers, we can 
rejoice in the delight of passing 
many pleasant hours in the com- 
pany of our published friends. 

Petrarch knew that delight when 
he said, “Books come at my call 
and return when I desire them; 
they are never out of humor and 
they answer all my questions with 
readiness. Some present in review 
before me the events of past ages; 
others reveal to me the secrets of 
nature. These teach me how to 
live, and those to die; these dispel 
my melancholy by their mirth and 
amuse me by their sallies of wit. 
Some there are who prepare my 
soul to suffer everything, to desire 
nothing, and to become thoroughly 
acquainted with itself.” 

Now when the curtains are 
drawn and the firelight gleams 
cosily, you look around your book 
shelves and greet friends and com- 
panions, faces that, although so dis- 
tinct and individual, yet look one 
thing to me, and another to you; 
personalities that, like those of flesh 
and blood, come out fully only in 
response to some answering quality 
in their interlocutor. “The voice of 


the book,” says a’ Kempis, “is the 
same, but it teaches not all men 
alike.” 


Books by the Fireside 


Speaking of old friends 


Now to choose in whose company 
we shall spend the evening! Hosts 
of books are showered upon us each 
publishing season, “thick as leaves 
in Vallombrosa.” There are oceans 
of propaganda from every quarter, 
preaching all kinds of “isms”: Com- 
munism, Arianism, Fascism; novels, 
fantastic, sentimental, pathological; 
frothy travel books, the appositeness 
of which to an interest of the hour 
have made their authors the heroes 
of a thousand puffs. 

The interests of real literature 
would be better served perhaps if 
the supply of our books could fail 
utterly for about a period of ten 
years, thus giving most of us time 
to make acquaintance with some of 
those excellent works which are 
forgotten in each publishing season. 
Most of us fail to investigate the 
claims of about 13,000 books per 
annum. How can so many books 
take the place of one? How is it 
possible to read any book with the 
devoted attention once paid to every 
book? 

Our salvation lies in the refusal 
to be hurried with the crowd, to 
shun the mob of commercial writers 
and drink from deeper wells. To 
escape from the ceaseless whirl of 
the life that eddies and swirls about 
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us to the deep serenity of the great 
souls of better centuries is like 
withdrawing from the dusty traffic 
of the roadside to the solemn 
quietude of a cool, silent church, 
where we may learn to possess our 
souls in peace. 

In the company of writers who 
have lived and won through life 
a wide and luminous view, is an 
English writer of the early 2oth 
century, Alice Meynell. The world 
was first aware of Alice Meynell 
when her volume of poems, Pre- 
ludes, blossomed into life just in 
time to win the enthusiastic praise 
of two great critics, Ruskin and Ros- 
setti. Since then, her 100 poems 
have been acclaimed as the rarest 
flower of the century. It is to the 
poets we go when we would ques- 
tion life. They cannot lie to us, 
for in the region where the greatest 
among them move, only the strong- 
winged can live. 

Katherine Tynan, in one of her 
books of memoirs, tells us of her 
first impressions of Alice Meynell: 
“She was more than the fulfilment 
of my dreams of what a poet should 
look like. I have an impression of 
Mrs. Meynell as a beautiful pale 
face, ivory as the crescent moon and 
lit by the most wonderful eyes, in 
masses of dark hair.” 

Remote as the mountain snows, 
yet near as the wind on our faces, 
is her song. In a disciplined and 


cultural verse, whose notes, grave 
and dignified as they are, tremble 
with a deep, sincere emotion, she 
tells of self fulfilment through re- 
nunciation. Her three great son- 
nets, “Renunciation”, “The Neo- 
phyte” and “Thoughts in Separa- 
tion”, express this idea most dis- 
tinctly. 

The distinction of her thought 
and the peculiar personality of her 
vision are revealed not less clearly 
in her prose writings. Though not 
professedly religious, the whole 
science of the saints rests by impli- 
cation in the pages of her critical 
work, biography, and in a series 
of essays covering subjects all the 
way from “impressionist” art to the 
ways of childhood. Her art is a 
quiet looking at life, a sensitive 
attention to all that most others 
see but transiently and superficially. 

Alice Meynell’s sympathy, humil- 
ity, and eternal rightness of vision, 
her claim for distinction and eleva- 
tion of personality have given to her 
work that intuitive truth which is 
the rarest of beauties. “Her man- 
ner,” wrote George Meredith, “pre- 
sents to me the image of one ac- 
customed to walk in holy places 
and keep the eye of a fresh mind 
on our tangled world.” 

For the obtuse mind, baffled and 
inarticulate, the shackled body and 
the groping soul, she spoke with 
generous sympathy. She pleads the 
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right of beggars not simply to free 
existence but to a common fraternal 
courtesy. All the noble things of 
life claimed allegiance from her; 
her mind was, like Raphael’s, “a 
temple for all lovely things to flock 
to and inhabit.” Love and the 
bond of love, the grace and gaiety 
of life and delicacies of friendship, 
these she praises with a loyal truth 
to self and a faith lofty and firm. 
At all points, her delicate, ascetic 
personality is opposed to the men- 
tality of the publicity-seeking, clever 
moderns. All her writings preach 
the same doctrine: it is not lawless 
freedom issuing in restlessness and 
negation, but the living of life in 
the true spirit of art, subject to the 
laws of truth and beauty which is 
the highest good. 

Biography is one of the most 
fascinating forms of literature. This 
is perhaps on account of the human 
interest involved, for there is some- 
thing of you and me in every 
biography written, and we all feel 
as Conrad did when he wrote the 
following quotation from Grimm 
upon the title page of Youth: “But 
the Dwarf answered, ‘no: something 
human is dearer to me than the 
wealth of all the world.’” 

There is a grand biography, pub- 
lished over a year ago, by Evelyn 
Waugh. It concerns the Jesuit mar- 
tyr, Edmund Campion; one of the 
earliest martyrs to be hanged at 
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Tyburn in the reign of Queen Eliz- 
abeth. Campion was perhaps the 
most lovable character since St. 
Francis of Assisi, possessing just 
those qualities which captivate the 
human heart most readily—daring, 
humor, gentleness, heroism—but he 
was more than an attractive person- 
ality. He was also a saint and one 
of the most distinguished scholars 
of his day; and here Waugh estab- 
lishes his reputation once more—as 
a hero, a scholar and a saint. He 
gives a vivid picture of the Eliza- 
bethan court, with “a new aristoc- 
racy, a new religion, a new system 
of government,” as Campion must 
have viewed it; the men who sur- 
round Elizabeth he shows to have 
been good-hearted enough, but ut- 
terly incapable of understanding a 
man for whom God was the one 
vital reality in life and for whom 
wealth, position and favor at Court 
meant less than nothing. The story 
is well known—Campion’s conver- 
sion to Catholicism on the eve of 
a brilliant career in the Church 
of England, his theological educa- 
tion in France, his return with a 
company of fellow Jesuits to con- 
vert England, his thrilling hair- 
breadth escapes, final arrest, torture, 
trial and death on the gallows at 
Tyburn. The story is one of breath- 
less excitement and vivid drama, 
and it is told with fine skill and 
balance. 
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The occasional glimpses we have 
of Campion as he was slowly broken 
on the rack make terrible and 
poignant reading; for he was not 
like the rough sea dogs he had 
known in his youth. He was sensi- 
tive, and, to him, physical torture 
was an excruciating reality. Yet it 
was on that day of dolorous suffer- 
ing that he found the secret “of 
perfect joy,” the reward of all his 
abnegation of the delights of schol- 
arship, honors and fame, when he 
entered into the fellowship of 
Christ on Calvary. 

Another biography which illus- 
trates the process of the disintegra- 
tion of the Renaissance forces in 
England by the Protestant Reforma- 
tion is D. B. Wyndham’s study of 
Charles V. A disciple of Belloc, 
the author here presents a biogra- 
phy which elucidates a_ special 
aspect of history, the second decade 
of the 16th century. His thesis is 
that at this period Europe was 
Catholic in culture and conviction, 
Roman in civilization and that the 
Reformation was the signal for so- 
cial and political disintegration, that 
the one strong man of Europe who 
withstood the effects of the move- 
ment was Charles V, that his story 
is the story of the fight for conser- 
vation against disintegration —a 
drawn contest not yet decided,— 
that his failure resulted in a broken 
Europe, and that the organization 
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which created and preserved Eu- 
rope, the Catholic Church, can still 
supply the only enduring cement. 

The author sees all the various 
national groups not as geographical 
or racial but as cultural units in 
conflict; the conflict of the mediaeval 
ideal, representing Christianity and 
belief in God as opposed to the 
Renaissance ideal representing hu- 
manism and belief in Man. He 
shows what the 16th century change 
meant not only to the makers of 
history but also to those at whose 
expense it was made, and he does 
this by a skilful presentation of the 
social environment, intellectual tra- 
ditions, and scale of values of such 
leading figures as Francis I, Luther, 
Henry VIII. Each is painted as an 
individual, but his place in the con- 
flict of ideals and his share in the 
shaping of Charles’ career is never 
forgotten. 

On a large canvas he paints glow- 
ing, colorful pictures of the period, 
and with rollicking verve and 
vivacity sketches in arresting de- 
tails. In the midst of the rich 
Renaissance pageantry, the figure of 
Charles V stands out as clearly and 
unforgettably as a sombre-painted 
medallion in a vividly-hued stained- 
glass window. The author paints 
Charles as a man of statesmanlike 
ability, lofty mind, firm purpose, 
and great executive power, for 
whom personal religion was the 
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mainspring of his life. He shows 
how this man, the greatest Christian 
Emperor of Europe since Charle- 
magne, championed the Faith and 
Christian culture, fighting single 
handed against desperate odds. At 
the end we are shown how he re- 
tires to a Spanish monastery to 
make his soul; and we listen with 
emotion to the last words of this 
most Christian monarch. “I strove,” 
he said, “not for ambition’s sake 
nor for the lust of land, but for 
the good of my States.” 

In an epilogue the author surveys 
the disastrous results of the failure 
of Charles’ efforts to restore the 
shattered Christian unity of Europe. 
The Reformation introduced the 
idea of self-sufficiency and egotism 
into European economics, sanctioned 
the acquisition of riches and ma- 
terial prosperity as one of the chief 
objects of man’s existence, thus en- 
couraging the avarice of the capital- 
ist, which in turn awakened the 
misery and discontent of the wage 
slave and forced them to turn in 
desperation to the Bolshevist an- 
archy, thus menacing the whole so- 


cial structure. The Catholic tra- 


Whiter’ 

I overheard Mr. Henry James give a deserved rebuke to a woman who was 
foolish enough to ask the master the meaning of a certain passage in The Wings of 
the Dove. “My dear lady,” Mr. James said coldly, “if, after the infinite labor I give 
to my literature I am unable to convey to you my meaning, how can you expect me 
to do so by mere word of mouth?” 

From Three Rousing Cheers by Elizabeth Jordan (Appleton, 1938). 


dition, on the contrary, preferring 
the happiness of the many to the 
wealth of the few, postulates as the 
base of normal human society, the 
Peasant State of free proprietors. 

Another effect which the author 
attributes to the Reformation is the 
rise of the dogma of Nationalism 
which sprang from the cultus of 
the Ego, a dogma which the author 
sums up in the words of an Amer- 
ican statesman, “My country, right 
or wrong.” Very finely he draws 
the distinction between true patriot- 
ism and that nationalism which is 
a worship of the Nation, an 
idolatrous deification of the State, 
enslaving the mind and supporting 
the domestic tyranny of the State 
and all its bureaucracy. The di- 
visions caused to a great extent by 
excessive nationalism are Europe’s 
chief problem today; and that unity 
which Charles V failed to restore, 
which is now a matter of urgency, 
may be secured only through that 
religion which, having no racial or 
nationalist attachments whatever, 
may speak intelligibly to the East 
as to the West and preserve the 
unity of all. 
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